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THE GOLD TREASURE 
OF PANAGURISHTE 


By DIMITER TSONCHEV 


National Museum, Plovdiv, Bulgaria 


N THE REGION which today is southern Bulgaria, there lived in ancient 
I times numerous rich and prosperous Thracian tribes. Traces of their settle- 
ments are still to be seen, and even more prominent in the landscape are their 
funeral mounds, or tumuli. Excavation of some of these mounds, dating from 
the fourth to the first centuries B.c., has revealed the close contact which ex- 
isted between these tribes and their Greek neighbors to the south. 

Up to now the most important objects of the Classical Greek period have 
been those discovered at Trebenishte in Yugoslavia and at Duvanli, near 
Plovdiv (the ancient Philippopolis). Now there has been added to these the 
extraordinary gold treasure which is illustrated here. The whole group of a ond 
vessels was found by chance late in 1949 on the site of an old Thracian settle- 
ment near the small town of Panagurishte which lies in the valley of the same 
name on the southern slopes of the Central Sredna Gora mountain range. 
Three brothers, who were digging clay for making bricks, found the vessels 
buried in the ground about twenty-eight yards west of the Meroul Brick — 
Factory, at a depth of more than seven feet (over two meters), without a 
trace of a container of any sort. The treasure is now in the National Museum 
at Plovdiv. 

It is known that in ancient times Panagurishte lay within the territory of 
the Thracian tribe known as the Bessi. During the fifth and the first half of 
the fourth century B.c. the region belonged to the Thracian state of Odrysae. 
In 342 B.c. it was conquered by Macedonia. It is to the Macedonian period that 
the treasure belongs. 

The treasure consists of nine vessels of pure gold weighing a total of 6,164 
grams (16 Ibs. 5 oz.). In the group are four rhytons or drinking vessels, 
three oinochoai or jugs, a phiale or bowl, and an amphora. 

The gold rhyton shown in Figure 1 weighs 674.60 grams and has a capacity 
of about 350 grams. Its lower end is shaped like a stag’s head (cervus dama). 
There is a small opening in the stag’s lower lip for the liquid to flow out. The 
neck of the rhyton is decorated with a relief representing a scene from Greek 





@ It is a privilege to present the most complete pictorial coverage of this spectacular find 
which has yet appeared. For the illustrations our thanks are due to the author as well as 
to the Editor of Bulgaria Today. Although some will doubtless differ with the author's 
interpretation of certain of the scenes, and possibly with the date he assigns to the treas- 
ure, no one will question the importance of this find for our knowledge of the Classical 
world and for the history of its art. 









2. Detail of the rhyton in Figure 1, showing the goddess 
Aphrodite. Her name is inscribed at the right of her head. 


1. Gold rhyton in the form of a stag’s bead, with scene 
showing the Judgment of Paris. Height 13.5 cm. 
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mythology: Paris (or Alexander as the name is inscribed beside the figure) 
is pronouncing his famous judgment as to which of the three goddesses, Hera, 
Athena or Aphrodite, is most beautiful and is to be awarded the apple of dis- 
cord. Paris, who is seated on a rock, wears Phrygian dress. Hera is seated on a 
throne, Aphrodite (Figure 2) is standing, Athena is seated on the rock hold- 
ing her helmet in her right arm. The mouth of the rhyton is decorated with a 
band of beading and a Lesbian cyma. The handle, which is hollow, has a 
woman's head at the base and ends in the figure of a lion at the top. 

The gold rhyton shown in Figure 3 weighs a little more than the first one 
(689 grams) but has the same capacity. This also ends in a stag’s head and 
has a small orifice in the animal’s lower lip. The neck of the rhyton is dec- 
orated with a relief showing two subjects: Theseus bringing down the Mara- 
thon bull (shown in the illustration) and Herakles, clad in the skin of the 
Nemean lion, slaying the Corinthian stag. The mouth and the handle are 
similar to those of the first rhyton. 

In Figure 4 is shown a gold rhyton (weight 505.05 grams, capacity about 
350 grams) whose lower end is in the form of a young ram’s head, with a 
small opening in the lower lip. The neck of the vessel bears a relief showing 
Dionysos seated on a throne with the maenad Eriope (her name inscribed 
beside her) on his left. Eriope has been identified as the maenad Alkimache 
of Lemnos, who accompanied Dionysos to India. At the left and right of these 
figures are two dancing maenads. The mouth and the handte, which is hollow, 
are decorated like those of the first two rhytons. 

The lower end of the gold rhyton in Figure 5 (439.05 grams, capacity about 
350 grams) represents the head and foreparts of a male goat. There is a spout 
between the goat’s front legs. The neck of the vessel is ornamented with a 
composition in relief showing four Olympian deities: Hera, seated on a throne 
and raising her veil to display her beauty, holds a phiale in her right hand. 
To her left and right stand Apollo and his sister Artemis armed with bow 
and arrows. At Artemis’ left is the goddess Nike (Victory). 

Figure 6 illustrates a gold oinochoe in the shape of a woman’s head (weight 
460.75 grams). Her hair is drawn away from her face and partially concealed 
under a cap or kerchief. The face is notable for its expression of calm and dig- 
nity. Around her neck is a necklace with a lion’s head in the center, and this has 
a small opening in the lower lip for the liquid to flow out. The mouth of the 
vessel is decorated like the others mentioned above. The handle (hollow like 
the others) ends at the top in the figure of a sphinx whose human qualities 
are emphasized. 

The gold oinochoe shown in Figure 7 is almost identical with that in Fig- 
ure 6, though some differences exist in details. The height is the same but the 
weight is slightly greater (466.75 grams). 

Figure 8 shows an oinochoe (weight 387.30 grams) in the shape of a fe- 
male head, but of a different kind. The hair is waved in front and frames the 
forehead, on which is worn a diadem with engraved designs, tied at the back 
with two ribbons. On the sides of the head are two griffins whose wings cover 
the upper part of the back of the head. The mouth and handle of the vessel 
are like those of the other two oinochoai. 

The mesomphalic phiale (bowl with central boss) shown in Figure 9 
weighs 845.70 grams. Its ancient weight of 196 drachmai and 14 obol is en- 
graved on the outside of the vessel near the rim, on the smooth surface. In 
the Attic metric system this weight equalled 846.90 grams, or just 1.40 grams 
more than the vessel’s present weight. The bowl has five concentric rows of 
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PANAGURISHTE continued 


3. Another gold rhyton in the form of a stag’s head. Figured in 
relief are Theseus and Herakles. Height 13 cm. 


4. Gold rhyton in the shape of a ram’s head, showing Dionysos 
and a maenad. Height 12.5 cm. 


5. Gold rhyton in the form of the head and foreparts of a goat. 
Above are shown in relief four Olympian gods. Height 14 cm. 
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6. Gold oinochoe or pitcher in the shape of a woman’s 
head. Height (without the handle) 18.5 cm. 


7. Gold oinochoe in the shape of a woman’s head, almost 
identical with that shown in Figure 6. Height (without the 
handle) 18.5 cm. 


8. Gold oinochoe in the form of a helmeted female head. 
Height (without the handle) 17.5 cm. 


9. Gold phiale or plate with concentric rows of Negroes’ 
heads in relief. Diameter 25 cm. 


10. Detail of the phiale. 





11. Gold amphora with handles formed by the figures of centaurs 
and with a figured scene on the body. Height (without the han- 














decoration in relief on the outside: around the center are twelve rosettes, out- 
side of these are twenty-four acorns, and around these are three rows, each 
containing twenty-four heads of Negro types, between which are palmettes 
and lotuses. The variety of expressions and features of the faces can be seen 
in Figure 10. 

The most elaborately decorated vessel of the collection is the gold amphora 
shown in Figures 11-16. Its size and weight (1,695.25 grams) are also much 
greater than those of the other vessels. The amphora has a rounded bottom 
with a five-petaled rosette in relief ; hence it has no base on which to stand. On 
the lower part of the body are two Negro heads placed opposite each other, 
their open mouths serving as orifices for the liquid to flow out. They remind 
one of the Chertomlik amphora found in South Russia. Above them on one 
side a kneeling satyr with a double flute points a kantharos (drinking cup) at 
one of the Negro heads as if intending to fill it with wine. On the other side 
the infant Herakles, also kneeling, is shown in the act of throttling the snakes 
sent by Hera. 

The main scene on the amphora shows an elaborately decorated palace gate 
with a guard and seven armed figures (Figure 12). Two of the latter are con- 
versing and the other five are attacking the gate. The presence of the bugler 
blowing his war bugle is the clue to the interpretation of the scene. In Greek 


antiquity we have only one legend in which such a bugle is mentioned, that 
in which Achilles is discovered by Odysseus and Diomedes hiding on the 








12. Drawing showing the central scene on the gold amphora, which may possibly repre- 
sent the discovery of Achilles by Odysseus and Diomedes on the island of Skyros. 
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island of Skyros, and is summoned by them to take part in the Trojan War. 
Also to be considered is the resemblance to the scene in wrought gold on the 
Chertomlik quiver, which is accepted as a version of this story. The similarity 
between this and the Panagurishte amphora is particularly notable in the 
elaboration of the scene and in the presence of other figures armed not ac- 
cording to the usual scheme but with knotty clubs like the one usually carried 
by Herakles. Here, as on the Chertomlik quiver, both the theme and its mean- 
ing remain purely Greek, and the deviation from the usual version is that the 
discovery is achieved by violence combined with cunning and not by cunning 
alone. The elderly male figure must be identified as Odysseus and the one next 
to him as Diomedes. The rest of the figures are those who accompanied them 
to Skyros. The gate is that of Lycomedes’ palace. The scene is bordered with 
rows of alternate palmettes and lotuses and a band of Lesbian cyma. Around 
the mouth is a strand of beads with a row of tongues below. Two letters— 
Yw—are engraved on the inside, probably the initials of the owner or of the 
workshop. A large amphora such as this would have been used for cooling 
drinks at big feasts. 

These elaborate gold vessels were made in three stages. First, the separate 
parts were hammered out; then they were welded together and, finally, 
chiseled. Bearing in mind the shapes of the vessels and their detailed orna- 
ments, the types of headdresses, the lack of beards in most of the male figures, 
the great detail and precision (with a few small exceptions) in depicting facial 
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features, the types of letters in the two inscriptions and the general technique 
and workmanship, we come to the conclusion that these highly developed 
examples of the Greek goldsmith’s art were produced during the second half 


of the fourth century B.c. We suppose that they were made in Greece, probably 
in Attica 


A set of gold vessels such as this could have belonged only to an individual 
of importance in political and economic life, either a Thracian prince or one 
of the Macedonian princes. Precious objects such as these were purchased for 
theit palace s of were sometimes given as bribes in the form of gifts. 

This unique gold treasure, painstakingly created by skilled craftsmen, is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the goldsmith’s art during the 
Hellenistic period, as well as of economic relations between Greece and the 
northern regions. The fact that it was buried in the earth without any cover- 
ing shows that it must have been hidden in a hurry when, owing to some 


political upheaval, the people had to flee from the Thracian plain to the 
mountains 
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13. Detail from the scene on the gold 
amphora, showing the bugler. 


14. Detail from the gold amphora, 
showing one of the five armed figures 
attacking the gate. 


15. Detail from the gold amphora, 
showing two men armed with clubs, 
conversing. 


16. One of the handles of the gold 
amphora, showing a centaur with his 
front hooves resting on the rim. 
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1. Plan of the complex of Khirbat al-Mafjar (from QDAP, XIV). 


YF KHIRBAT AL-MAFJAR 





Excavations were conducted at Khirbat al-Mafjar between 1935 
and 1948 by the Department of Antiquities of Palestine, under 
the direction of R. W. Hamilton and with D. C. Baramki as Field 
Director. Preliminary reports have been published in the Quar- 
terly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine, and at present 
the final publication is being prepared under the direction of 
R. W. Hamilton. The author would like to thank Mr. Joseph 
Sa‘ad, Mr. G. L. Harding, and the Palestine Archaeological Mu- 
seum for allowing him to use some unpublished material and to 
reproduce the plan of Khirbat al-Mafjar published in QDAP, 
XIV (1948). 





HORTLY AFTER THE ARMIES OF ISLAM under the great 
S Caliph ‘Umar had taken over nearly all of the Near 
East from the Byzantines and the Sasanian Persians, the 
first Muslim dynasty was established (A.D. 661) with its 
capital in Damascus. The Umayyad family ruled for 
nearly a hundred years, increasing the wealth and power 
of the new Arab empire. The Umayyad rulers, conscious 
of their newly acquired prestige and imitating their 
Byzantine and Persian predecessors, built for themselves 
many palaces. Almost nothing is known of the caliphal 
residence in the capital, but outside of Damascus, in Syria 
and Palestine and in the Jordanian desert, have remained 
many residences which were often built within large 
“paradises”’ where the princes hunted game. 

In the valley of the Jordan River just north of the 
Dead Sea, near Jericho, on the plain between the river 
and the hills to the west, lie the ruins of an unfinished 
complex of buildings known today as Khirbat al-Mafijar. 
A graffito inscription dates the complex to the reign of 
the Caliph Hisham (A.D. 724-743), one of the last rulers 


of the Umayyad dynasty, but it does not necessarily imply 
that it was built by and for Hisham himself. It is also 
possible that some other member of the ruling family 
planned it for himself and his followers. Curiously 
enough, the building, in spite of its magnitude—and 
insofar as present research indicates—cannot be identi- 
fied with any place or site known through texts. 

The complex of Khirbat al-Mafjar comprises three 
separate parts: a palace proper, a mosque and a bath. On 
the east side of the complex there was a long forecourt, 
in the middle of which stood a pool. A glance at the plan 
(Figure 1) shows that the relation between these differ- 
ent elements was not entirely worked out in the mind of 
the architect or architects who supervised the construction ; 
the complex was not conceived as a unit. The forecourt 
was almost certainly an afterthought. Furthermore, the 
rather awkward relation between the mosque, the bath 
and the palace suggests that these three parts were built at 
different times, although within a few years of each other. 
It is not possible, at least as yet, to determine with cer- 
tainty which part preceded the others. 

On the whole the architecture of the palace itself con- 
forms quite closely to the average type of early Islamic 
castles, except that it is perhaps a little less fortress-like 
than most of them. The plan is the typical Umayyad 
square with towers at the corners and on the sides, a 
central courtyard surrounded by a portico and rooms ar- 
ranged along the walls. But a few novelties are worth 
mention. For instance, instead of the usual round towers, 
Khirbat al-Mafjar has a square tower at the back of the 
small mosque of the palace (middle of the south wing; 
it probably carried a minaret) and a square entrance 
tower. Furthermore, while most Umayyad palaces have 
rooms arranged in bayts, that is, in apartments of two, 





® Born in France, Oleg Grabar studied at the University of Paris and at Harvard (B.A. 1950), continuing 
with graduate work at Paris and at Princeton (M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1955). During 1953-54 he was a Fellow 
of the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, and since 1954 has been teaching Islamic art at 


the University of Michigan. 
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2. Mosaic pattern in the center of the bath hall. The Classical 
origin of the motive is apparent, but the curious arrangement of 
the pattern is original and shows the mastery of the artists who 
worked for the Umayyad princes. 


3. Mosaic floor in the apse of the room marked X on the plan. The technique and the motive are 
Classical. The tassels around the central motive suggest that a carpet inspired this mosaic. (Photograph 
courtesy of the Palestine Archaeological Museum) 
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three or four intercommunicating sooms on each side of a 
larger central hall, the arrangement occurs only once at 
Khirbat al-Mafjar, in the east wing. The other rooms are 
generally not connected with each other. Our knowledge 
of the use to which palace rooms were put in Umayyad 
times is too limited to permit specific identifications, but 
this rather peculiar arrangement of rooms, their small 
size and their lack of decoration suggest that the main 
official reception halls and living quarters were not on 
the first but on the second floor of the palace. 

The mosque is quite poorly preserved, but does not 
seem to present any peculiarity worth attention. The bath, 
on the other hand, is remarkable. It illustrates quite well 
the adaptation by the early Islamic artist of the Romano- 
Byzantine heritage he found in Syria and Palestine. The 
hot rooms have shrunk in size and importance, occupying 
less than a tenth of the whole area of the bath. A large 
hall with a pool on one side (apodyterium) is the main 
feature of the bath; its exact function in Umayyad life 
is not very clear. This hall was covered by twenty-five 
domes, the central one being a story higher than the 
others. Each element of the bath architecture can easily 
find prototypes in the Roman world, but the peculiarity 
of the Umayyad work is the multiplication of the apses, 
niches and domes of the earlier art. 

The floor of the bath was covered with mosaics in ge- 
ometric pattern, all of which are still preserved, and the 
walls were decorated with paintings in both fresco and 
tempera. These are of decorative character, consisting 
mostly of repeated and endlessly multiplied motives of 
triangles, frets, guilloches, imbrications, shells and so on, 
all of them brightly, in fact loudly, colored. In the north- 
western corner of the apodyterium was a small room, 
marked X on the plan. It was one of the most highly 
decorated places in the whole palace, probably a private 
sitting room for the lord of the palace. The floor was of 
beautiful mosaic (Figure 3), the walls solidly covered 
with stucco floral patterns carved in high relief. The 
domed ceiling also was decorated with carved stucco in a 
pattern of fruits, leaves and vines, with six female heads 
looking down from the crown of the dome (Figure 4). 

Khirbat al-Mafjar is especially remarkable for bringing 
to light the most impressive array of material dealing 
with early Islamic decorative arts since the discovery of 
the palace of Mshatta. But at Mshatta were found only 


ornamental motives of vegetal origin with a few animal 
themes while at Khirbat al-Mafjar sculpture and paint- 
ing have a much wider repertoire. The mosaics, however, 
although technically excellent, show on the whole little 
originality or invention. All the elements found in them 
are also found for instance at Antioch, and doubtless 
have a Roman derivation. In a few fragments one can 
observe a tendency to multiplication of patterns in all 
directions, which is characteristic of Islamic art in general. 

The paintings are in a fragmentary state and, while 
there is much to be said about them, they are not revolu- 
tionary in their consequences. All of the painted frag- 
ments from the bath are ornamental in character. Many 
from the palace itself are also ornamental motives of 
vines, flowers, etc., many of them resembling textile pat- 
terns. One motive of dog-headed dragons within medal- 
lions strongly suggests that a textile was the prototype. 
A few pieces remain which show human figures; the ma- 
terial is so scanty that no scene can be reconstructed, and 
the figures differ markedly from each other both in scale 
and style. Two beautiful nearly life-size heads in a classic 
style, carefully executed, remain; other fragments show 
parts of roughly painted smaller figures. Some pieces also 
show parts of painted buildings. 

But the sculptures of animals and especially of human 
beings are far more interesting. These are in plaster, and 
most of them were painted in bright colors. On the hu- 
man figures, traces of paint remain on the hair, eyes and 
lips; the costumes were completely painted. The remain- 
ing sculptures are numerous and varied. Human busts 
project in the round from the high relief of the decora- 
tion. Statues of human beings, approximately life-size, 
remain; mountain goats, gazelles, rabbits, partridges, 
horses and other animals abound. The human figures are 
both male and female. Those of the most notable group 
are nude above the waist and may have represented 
dancers and attendants at the royal court. The statues are 
all short and stocky, with stumpy legs and heavy rounded 
figures, prominent eyes and conventionalized hair and 
draperies, not unlike some Indian or Central Asian 
works. Two figures of a standing prince, also found at 
the bath entrance, derive from Persian models. 

Many cases of fragments are still unopened in the 
Palestine Museum in Jerusalem, but the most important 
ones have been studied and assembled by the expert 
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4. Stucco relief set on the ceiling of the room 
marked X. It was supported by four winged horses, 
which may indicate an astrological motive. Oriental 
influences are apparent in the detail (the flower 
motive within the rinceaux of the border). (Photo- 
graph courtesy Palestine Archaeological Museum) 
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5. This group of busts within a motive of interlacing circles is 
quite original. Each face has individualized features, but this may 
be due simply to the fact that the stucco was carved, not molded. 


staff of the Museum, so that it is possible to have an idea 
of the significance of this decoration. By far the most 
interesting feature of the sculptures is their iconography. 
Some twenty years ago it would have been impossible to 
write about Umayyad iconography. Qusayr ‘Amrah, a 
bath in the Jordanian desert which was decorated with 
various scenes all including people, was long thought to 
be the only representative of a figurative art which was 
supposed not to have flourished in early Islam. But today 
with the discovery of Khirbat al-Mafjar and of Qasr al- 
Hlayr in Syria, these paintings are no longer alone. A 
comparison, however tentative it may be because of the 
fragmentary character of the remains, must be attempted. 

What is the significance of the dancing girls, soldiers, 
attendants, personages holding baskets of fruit or bou- 
quets of flowers, riders, jugglers and athletes of Khirbat 
al-Mafjar ? The same—or very similar—figures occur also 
at Qusayr ‘Amrah and Qasr al-Hayr. There seems to be 
little doubt that we are dealing with a depiction, symbolic 
or real, of the life of the Umayyad court. 

The style of the Khirbat al-Mafjar remains is quite 
mixed. Many features of the paintings derive from 
Byzantine, even Roman, origins; and the mosaics are 


purely of western inspiration. But the style of most of 
the sculptures comes closer to prototypes found in Cen- 
tral Asia by Sir Aurel Stein, von Le Coq, Griinwedel, and 
in recent Russian excavations. This raises the question 
whether there was a direct influence of Central Asian art 
on Umayyad art or whether both are a reflection of a 
Persian Sasanian art which is now lost. Be this as it may, 
the main lesson of Khirbat al-Mafjar’s sculptures is the 
predominant eastern influence. And a group of paintings 
on the walls of the two main rooms of the palace suggests 
one of the channels through which this influence may 
have come. Here were repeated themes and motives first 
developed in the so-called minor arts, especially textiles, 
and also metalwork. It is possible that the immense booty 
which, as we know through texts, had been collected by 
the conquerors throughout the East and sent to the Syrian 
centers of government included such textiles and metal- 
work and that they in turn were imitated on the walls of 
the palaces. Although this does not solve the whole prob- 
lem of origins, it does indicate one of the means through 
which early Islamic art was formed. 

Thus from an artistic point of view Khirbat al-Mafjar 
shows the simultaneous existence in eighth-century Pal- 
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6, 7,8. These personages, two female and one 
male, belong to a group of ten which decorated 
the drum under the dome of the entrance to the 
bath. In both style and iconography they are related 
not to Classical but to eastern models. 


estine of eastern and western elements. It exemplifies 
clearly the juxtaposition—rather than blending—of dif- 
ferent types as a crucial characteristic of early Islamic art. 
The more curious point about Khirbat al-Mafjar is that 
eastern influences predominate especially in the depiction 
of members of the royal court. This may suggest that 
eastern practices were more common in Umayyad times 
than has hitherto been suspected. 

Another important conclusion to be drawn from Khir- 
bat al-Mafjar affects our interpretation of Umayyad civil- 
ization. Older interpretations, in particular those of Lam- 
mens, Wellhausen and Herzfeld, have assumed that the 
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first caliphs were near-bedouins who went into the desert 
in order to recapture a type of life they preferred to the 
official life of their capitals. But Khirbat al-Mafjar is not 
in the desert. Its art is in no way a bedouin art but sup- 
poses a new, fairly well developed royal consciousness. A 
study of the texts dealing with the life of the Umayyads 
similarly shows that they had a much more developed 
ceremonial and court organization than is generally real- 
ized. A reinterpretation not only of the art, but of the 
whole civilization, is therefore necessary, for what we 
see in Khirbat al-Mafjar is the expression of a way of life 
that was no longer bedouin but had already become royal. 


9. The Classical motive of Atlas is obvious in this pendentive 
from the same dome. The figure is dressed not in Classical fashion 
but in the same way as the dancer (?) of Figure 7. 





10. This window tracery, found in the palace 
proper, is an enlargement of a common Roman 
motive. It illustrates the fashion in which the Umay- 
yads utilized and transformed the motives they 
found in the conquered lands. 
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ENTRANCE Plan of Catacomb No. 12. 





THE NECROPOLIS OF BETH SHE‘ARIM 


By N. Avigad 





Interior of Catacomb No. 14, showing the large hall with 
burial niches at the left. At the rear is the room containing a 
built structure which is believed to be the tomb of the head of 
the family. At the right a constructed arch gives entrance to a 
third room containing pit-burials in the floor and a small 
chamber with a pottery sarcophagus. 











The central hall of Catacomb No. 12. Arched doorways with 
stepped jambs are typical of Beth She‘arim tomb chambers. 


HE HILLOCK KNOWN in Arabic as Sheikh Abreik 
; out from the southern slopes of the Galilean 
highlands at a point ten miles from Haifa on the road to 
Nazareth. It overlooks the valley of Jezreel to the south- 
east and Mount Carmel to the west. The summit of the 
hill is occupied by the tomb of the Sheikh and two agri- 
cultural farms. Little was known about the history of this 
site until an accidental find led to systematic excavation 
in 1936 and raised it from anonymity and oblivion. These 
excavations, conducted by Professor Mazar (Maisler) on 
behalf of the Israel Exploration Society, were carried out 
on the summit of the hill and down the rock slopes. They 
lasted for four fruitful seasons (1936-1940). In 1953 
excavations were resumed by the Society under the direc- 
tion of the writer. 

Six seasons of intensive digging unearthed a wealth of 
material which enabled the excavators to establish the 
identity of this historic site, to link archaeological evi- 
dence with information provided by literary sources, and 
to add new data to the history of this important place. It 
is now established that the hillock of Sheikh Abreik is 
identical with the ancient Jewish city of Beth She‘arim, 
referred to as Besara by the historian Josephus Flavius 
and frequently mentioned in the Talmudic sources. Beth 
She‘arim was a center of Jewish learning and for some 
time the seat of the Sanhedrin (Supreme Council of the 
Jews) at a time when the Jewish community's focus of 
national and religious life shifted from Judaea to Galilee. 
The city flourished in the days of the Patriarch Judah 
Ha-Nasi, the “Prince” (A.D. 135-220), the spiritual head 
of Jewry at that time and the editor of the Mishna (code 
of Judaism’s oral law), who took up residence at Beth 
She‘arim and was buried there, according to Talmudic 


Catacomb No. 13, showing two of its three 
stories. The whole tomb is cut out of rock; only 
the entrances are constructed of stones. The holes 
in the right-hand jambs are key holes. 


®@ The author, now Lecturer in 
Palestinian Archaeology at the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees at that institution. 
Since 1930 he has been active 
in numerous excavations car- 
ried out by the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and was a staff member 
of the Joint Expedition to 
Samaria. During 1953 and 1954 
he directed excavations at the 
site of Beth She‘arim, the re- 
sults of which he describes for 
us here. 











Catacomb No. 4. A representation of a Torah shrine 
carved in bas-relief on the wall of the tomb chamber, 
showing a tetrastyle front with central arch, standing 
on a podium to which steps lead. (Photograph courtesy 
of Professor B. Mazar) 





The “Syrian” burial hall of Catacomb 
No. 12 where people from Antioch, 
Byblos, Tyre and Yahmur were buried. 
A menorah is carved in relief between 
two arcosolia. Its lower part is destroyed 
by a breach made by tomb robbers pene- 
trating this hall from a cave behind. 
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sources. The town, which seems to have been founded 
in the Hasmonean period (second century B.C.), was ap- 
parently destroyed in A.D. 352 during the suppression by 
Gallus of the great Jewish revolt, but it continued to be 
inhabited on a smaller scale during the Byzantine period. 

Excavation on the summit of the hill, the site of the 
city proper, revealed extensive ruins of various buildings 
such as a spacious synagogue of the basilical type dating 
to the third century A.D., a large public building, a glass 
factory, an olive press, dwelling houses, and the like. 
Together with artifacts of various kinds—pottery, glass, 
metal, coins and inscriptions, they reflect many aspects of 
the city’s cultural and economic conditions. 

But it is an extensive and peculiar necropolis which 
gives Beth She'arim its specific interest. This cemetery, 
dating from the second to the fourth century A.D., con- 
sists of a large number of rock-cut catacombs hewn into 
the slopes of the hill. Previous excavation revealed eleven 
of these catacombs; we have now added seven more, and 
there is every hope that many more will be discovered in 
the course of future excavation. It seems as if the slopes 
of the hill were honeycombed with these cavities. 

Each catacomb is composed of an open courtyard from 
which stone doors, still swinging on their hinges, lead 
into halls and burial chambers. The size of the catacombs 
and the number of their graves vary considerably. One 
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contains two halls with only twenty burial places, while 
another is composed of twelve halls with about two hun- 
dred graves distributed in three stories. One of the cata- 
combs, which is approached by a long, narrow open cor- 
ridor, is reported to contain as many as four hundred 
burial places distributed in several stories. Some of the 
catacombs are obviously family vaults; others may be re- 
garded as public burial quarters. 

The usual burial hall consists of several successive 
rooms forming an elongated hall with burial chambers 
branching off on both sides. The vaulted rooms and 
chambers are connected by arched doorways. The most 
common plan is the arcosolium with one to four cavities 
sunk in the bottom. Each chamber has three or more of 
these arcosolia. Other types of burial places are the 
Kukhim or horizontal shafts hewn in the wall, and rec- 
tangular pits sunk in the floor, all covered with heavy 
stone slabs. Iron nails found in some graves testify to 
the frequent use of wooden chests. Both permanent burial 
and the custom of collecting the bones were practised at 
Beth She‘arim. 

One of the catacombs, referred to hereafter as No. 14, 
lacks the somewhat stereotyped plan current at the Beth 
She‘arim necropolis. It consists of a spacious main hall 
and two large rooms with rows of small niches in one 
of their walls, which served as receptacles for bones. It 





A typical door, made of a single heavy block of stone, 
still moves on its stone hinges. The door is decorated 
in imitation of wooden doors, showing panels, nail 
heads and door knocker. 





Bas-relief showing a man on horseback, carved on the 


wall of a tomb chamber. (Courtesy of Prof. B. Mazar) 
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Interior of Catacomb No. 1, showing an attached ribbed column with an 
ornamented capital carved in rock. (Photo courtesy of Prof. B. Mazar) 


Ornamented voussoirs and parts of 
an animal frieze from the front of 
the mausoleum of Catacomb No. 11. 
(Photo courtesy of Prof. B. Mazar) 
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has a masonry-built tomb at the termination of the 
twenty-six-meter-long cave, a unique feature in the rock- 
cut caves at Beth She'arim. 

Some of the catacombs are plain and devoid of any 
decoration. Others have their interiors decorated with 
various ornaments. The soft rock made carving and 
scratching very easy, both for the craftsman and for the 
occasional visitor. The numerous reliefs, engravings, 
graffiti and paintings covering the walls are rather crude 
and primitive, but they represent an interesting style of 
Jewish popular art of the Roman period. Jewish symbolic 
motifs are very common, especially the menorah (seven- 
branched candlestick) which is executed in all kinds of 
technique from bold relief to slight scratching and brush 
painting. The representation of the Torah shrine (Ark 
of the Law) is very instructive with regard to the archi- 
tecture of the structure. Other symbolic motifs are the 
shofar (tam’s horn), the /alab (palm branch), ethrog 
(citrus fruit) and the mahta (shovel). All these motifs 
are well known from the sculptures and mosaics of an- 
cient synagogues. Decorations of secular character com- 
prise representations of human beings, animals, ships, 
geometric designs and various other ornaments. 


The_ interior architecture of the catacombs gains its . 


specific character from carved architectural features such 
as ornamented columns, aediculae and arches. The stone 
doors, set into molded frames, are common to all tombs 
of Beth She'arim; they are generally decorated in imita- 
tion of wooden doors, showing panels, knobs (imitating 
nail heads) and door knockers. They were locked by bolts 
which were operated with keys from the outside. 

The people of Beth She‘arim did not content them- 
selves with imitating architectural elements in the rock. 
Genuine architectural structures are often found outside 
some tombs. The rock walls of the courtyard are faced 
with masonry and the main entrance is adorned by a 
built arch with fine moldings resting on pilasters with 
molded capitals and bases. Above one of the elaborate 
catacombs, No. 11, which has a paved mosaic courtyard, 
were found remains of a mausoleum built of dressed 
stones. The great number of carved and richly orna- 
mented stones belonging to this building makes possible 
a reconstruction of its four facades, which weré adorned 
with arches, niches, cornices and pilasters. Among the 
decorated friezes, an animal frieze should be mentioned 
particularly. These architectural features show close re- 
lationship to the style of architecture prevailing at con- 
temporary Galilean synagogues (3rd-4th centuries A.D.). 

Another elaborate facade has lately been discovered in 
front of catacomb No. 14. It has three monumental 
arches resting on pillars which have flat pilasters with 
molded capitals and bases. This arcade, built of fine ma- 


sonry, points to the apparent importance of this tomb. 
This is stressed by another structure, the remains of which 
have lately been discovered above the arched facade. It 
consists of monumental steps about thirteen meters in 
width, leading to a built wall, which has a circular niche 
six meters wide adorned on each side with pilasters. Only 
two courses of this wall, which was evidently of a purely 
decorative character, are preserved. This upper structure 
is apparently to be interpreted as a sepulchral monument 
intended to adorn the tomb underneath. The entire ar- 
chitectural composition, when complete, was about 
twenty meters in height. It must have been a striking 
architectural landmark, worthy to commemorate a most 
important family. 

A possible identification of the family is suggested by 
two Hebrew funerary inscriptions found in this tomb- 
cave; one of them reads simply: “Rabbi Simeon,” and 
the other: “This is (the tomb) of Rabbi Gamaliel.” 
These names are identical with the names of the two sons 
of Rabbi Judah the Prince, who is known to have been 
buried at Beth She‘arim. 

The burial inscriptions of Beth She‘arim are of great 
importance. About 250 of them have so far been found, 
mostly in Greek, others in Hebrew, Aramaic and Palmy- 
rene. They are painted in red or incised on the wall of 
the burial chambers, on lintels or occasionally on marble 
slabs. Short as these inscriptions generally are, they are 
very instructive. They usually include the name of the 
deceased and his patronymic, his profession, sometimes 
his place of origin, and often some words of blessing or 
consolation are added, for instance: ‘“This is the tomb 
of Rabbi Itzhak, son of Mogim, Peace’; or: “Be com- 
forted Simeon, no one is immortal.” Other inscriptions 
indicate belief in eternal life and the resurrection of the 
dead. 

Some of the newly discovered epitaphs show interest- 
ing formulae as, for instance, one in Aramaic: “He who 
is buried here is Simeon, the son of Yohanan, and on oath, 
whoever shall open upon him shall die of an evil end.” 
Especially noteworthy are two Graeco-Jewish epigrams 
engraved in monumental characters on marble slabs. 
They are composed in Homeric style, which proves that 
knowledge of Greek literature was prevalent in Beth 
She‘arim. The first of these inscriptions, interesting on 
account of the occurrence of the town’s name, Besara, 
reads as follows (after M. Schwabe) : 

“I, Justus, the Leonide, son of Sappho, am lying 

dead, after having picked the fruits (?) of all wis- 

dom; I relinquished the light, the unhappy parents, 
who will mourn constantly, and the brothers, woe, 

in my Besara. And after having gone to Hades, I, 

Justus, the son of Leo (?), am lying here with 
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Catacomb No. 14 where Rabbi Simeon and Rabbi Gama- 
liel are buried. The triple arched facade is built of 
dressed stones against the rock wall. The complete arch 
at the right is 4.20 m. in height. The hole above the 
central doorway is that through which robbers pene- 
trated in search of valuables. The upper part of the 
facade has collapsed; originally it probably joined the 
stepped structure above, which terminated in a niched 
wall. This upper structure was apparently the sepul- 
chral monument of the tomb below. 





An Aramaic epitaph which reads: “He who is buried here is 
Simeon, the son of Yohanan; and on oath, whoever shall 
open upon him shall die of an evil end.” 


A Greek tomb inscription reading: “Apse (here meaning 
vaulted tomb chamber) of Aidesios, the Head of the Council 
of Elders, an Antiochene.” 
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Pottery lamps, glass vessel and bronze spatula—the furniture of one of the tomb chambers. 


many of my folk, because such was the wish of pow- 
erful Fate. Be confident, Justus, nobody is immortal.” 


The other marble slab, discovered quite recently, is 
decorated with the characteristic assemblage of Jewish 
symbols: menorah, shofar, lulab, ethrog and mahta. The 
inscription, headed by the caption ‘‘Eulogy to the pious 
woman,” tells about Zenobia honoring the memory of 
her pious mother by erecting the tomb which contains her 
mortal remains, in immortal remembrance. She praises 
her famous deeds and prays for new wealth to both of 
them even after the termination of life. 

Another group of burial inscriptions helps us to un- 
derstand the remarkable expansion of the Beth She‘arim 
necropolis. Such an extensive necropolis could not pos- 
sibly have been intended for a small town like Beth 
She‘arim only. We do indeed learn from Talmudic 
sources that Beth She'‘arim served as a central cemetery 
for Jews in Eretz Israel and the Diaspora. This is now 
confirmed by epigraphic evidence. In the first group of 
catacombs inscriptions were found mentioning towns 
like Palmyra, Himyar (Southern Arabia) and Mesene 
(Mesopotamia) as the place of origin of the deceased. 
In inscriptions recently discovered are mentioned cities 
of the coastal region of Syria and Phoenicia whence the 
deceased were brought, such as Antioch, Byblos, Tyre, 
Sidon and Beirut. Some examples of these interesting 
Greek inscriptions may be cited: 

“Apse (= burial chamber) of Aidesios the Head of 
the Council of Elders, an Antiochene.”’ 

“Be comforted, O Matron Calliope, no one is im- 
mortal, she was from Byblos.” Other epitaphs mention 
an “Archisynagogos of Beirut’ and a ‘‘Priest of Beirut.” 
As we can gather from these inscriptions, it was mainly 
the privilege of Jewish notables to be brought from far- 
away distances for burial in Beth She‘arim. Other cata- 


combs, modest in appearance and crowded with burials, 
apparently belonged to less wealthy persons. At any 
rate, there seems to have been a great desire among the 
Jews to be buried in Beth She‘arim, and tomb cutting 
must have been a prosperous industry in this city. 

In the words of Professor Schwabe, the Greek epi- 
graphist of our expedition: ‘It may be conjectured that 
the great Jewish cemetery at Beth She‘arim was divided 
according to the communities of the Diaspora, each of 
which had its own section.” It is suggested that Beth 
She'arim became the favorite burial center for the Jews 
abroad owing to the fact that the venerated patriarch 
Judah I and other members of his family were buried 
there. The fact that the Mount of Olives, time-honored 
cemetery of Jerusalem, was barred to Jewry after the re- 
volt of Bar Kokhba in A.D. 162 may have facilitated the 
establishment of a new burial center for pious Jews of 
the Diaspora who wished to be buried in the Holy Land. 

A few words may be said regarding the objects found 
in the catacombs of Beth She‘arim. They were not nu- 
merous, since the tombs were rifled many years ago. Still, 
we have succeeded in collecting a number of pottery 
vessels, lamps, glass vessels, cosmetic utensils and some 
minor pieces of jewelrv. Seemingly, not many valuables 
were put with the decd in their graves, since we found 
some untouched burial places which contained nothing 
but bones. The objects found are helpful in dating these 
catacombs to the seconc-fourth centuries A.v. 

Thus, the excavations at Beth She‘arim reveal a City of 
the Dead unique of its kind in Palestine. Albeit the 
product of but a Jiinited and peculiar field of activity, 
this necropolis incorporates instructive material of mani- 
fold interest. It contributes a most important share to the 
study of architecture, the art of stone cutting, folk art 
and burial customs of the Jews in Roman times. The 
abundant epigraphic material is an invaluable source for 
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Assemblage of Jewish emblems repre- 
senting ritual objects carved on a mar- 
ble slab bearing a Greek epigram. In 
the center a seven-branched candle- 
stick. At left a ram’s horn and censer- 
shovel. At right a palm branch with 
citrus fruit. 
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philological and social research and demonstrates the 
extent of Greek cultural influence among the Jews in 
Palestine and in the Diaspora during the third and 
fourth centuries of our era. Subject to some reservation, 
it may be suggested that we have discovered the vault 
where the mortal remains of the family of Rabbi Judah 
the Prince and other notables were laid to rest. 





In the summer of 1955 another excavation campaign 
was conducted at the necropolis of Beth She‘arim. In the 
course of this excavation the largest catacomb (No. 20) 
yet known at Beth She'arim was discovered. The facade 
has three arches and three stone doors. The rock-cut cave 
consists of a series of burial halls and chambers, some 
of them reaching the unusual length of about fifty 
meters (162 feet). This catacomb reveals a new feature 
of Beth She‘arim’s burial customs, namely the extensive 
use of sarcophagi. Besides the usual Joculi and arcosolia 
cut in the walls, about one hundred large stone sar- 
cophagi were found in the various chambers. Some of 
these are decorated, the common motifs being garlands 
in Roman style, columns, rosettes, representations of 
lions, eagles, bulls’ heads, a menorah and the like. A few 
bear Hebrew burial inscriptions which may be dated to 
the second and third centuries A.D. The clearing of this 
catacomb, which has suffered severely from collapsing 
rock, has not yet been completed. 
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THE ISLAND OF CHIOS 


RECENT DISCOVERIES 


By JOHN BOARDMAN 


HEN YOU THINK of Chios you think of Homer and wine. The pen and 
\ \ the cup have testified fully to the island’s importance in antiquity, and 
the picture painted by ancient authors of its wealth, its slaves and its trading fleets 
shows that it must have been from the first one of the richest states in Ionia. Yet 
archaeologically it has long remained almost unknown territory. Since the Middle 
Ages antiquities have been found and carried from the island; among them we 
may recall the lovely marble head in Boston and probably too the four bronze 
horses now above the entrance to St. Mark’s at Venice. Travelers have left ac- 
counts of the standing walls and columns of temples whose very foundations 
cannot now be seen, while the main site on the island lies deep beneath the mod- 
ern town out of the reach of systematic excavation. Between World Wars 
Greek and British archaeologists investigated the temple of Apollo Phanaios in 
the south of the island and a prehistoric cave site in the north. Since 1951 the 
British School at Athens has been excavating at Emporio, on the southeast coast; 
the discoveries there span four thousand years of the island’s history. 





e After graduating from Cambridge University in 1948, John Boardman studied at the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens during 1948-50. He took his M.A. in 1952. During 
the years 1952-55 he has been Assistant Director of the School and has participated in exca- 
vations at Smyrna, at Knossos in Crete, and most recently at Chios, where the work was dir- 
ected by M. S. F. Hood, Director of the British School, and himself. The excavations have 
been generously supported by anonymous donors in England and by the Panchiaki Koraes 
Society in America, as well as by grants from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


1. Emporio harbor in Chios, seen from the northern acropolis where the Archaic settle- 
ment stood. Beyond the small sheltered harbor rises the lower, southern acropolis hill. 





2. A bowl and a jug, both with incised patterns, found in the Early Bronze Age settlement. 








3. Stone mold of the Mycenaean 
period. About 114 inches long. 
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Emporio is a small sheltered harbor (Figure 1) whose 
southern side is formed by a low rocky promontory; to 
the north rises a steep and higher hill, while the valley 
inland leads to the low hills of the mastic country (Masti- 
kokhora) where two of the staple items in Chios’ ancient 
economy are still produced, wine and the clear mastic 
gum. The earliest settlement found in this area is of the 
Early Bronze Age in the third millennium B.c. It lies at 
the foot of the acropolis south of the harbor. Here there 
seems to have been a substantial town which in time 
spread up onto the acropolis hill and surrounded itself 
with a stout rubble wall some six feet thick encompassing 
both the high ground and the lower slope where the 
earliest settlement had been. At some point the town was 
destroyed by fire, and from the floors of burnt houses 
have come many complete vases (Figure 2), whose rich 
incised decoration on a finely burnished surface illustrates 
vividly the quality of the domestic utensils. Occupation 
continued here in the Middle Bronze Age and Late 
Bronze Age (Mycenaean) periods. A small steatite mold 
(Figure 3) was found with other Mycenaean remains: it 
was used to make ornamental butterflies similar to some 
of gold which Schliemann found in the Shaft Graves at 
Mycenae. 

When the Greeks crossed from the mainland to the 
Asia Minor coast some time in the ninth century B.c. they 





4. Interior of the Archaic temple, show- 
ing the statue base and offering table. 


also occupied the islands which lay offshore from their 
new foundations. In Chios they could not long have ig- 
nored the possibilities of the harbor at Emporio, but be- 
ing not yet sure of their command at sea they preferred to 
live on defensible high ground, not down by the harbor, 
and the settlement of this period lay on the hilltop to 
the north. The main and subsidiary summits were encom- 
passed by a rubble wall forming an acropolis with a 
single entrance. Within the circuit only two buildings 
have been found. The first is rectangular, twenty yards 
long, with two. columns in its porch and three inside to 
support the roof, in fact a typical Greek Megaron Hall. 
It lies alongside the main wall of the acropolis with its 
door facing the gateway fifty yards away, and its com- 
manding position suggests that it was the residence of 
the ruler of the community. It may have been built as 
early as the seventh century B.c. Not far from it stands a 
temple. The altar, built at the same time, lay some ten 
yards to the north; it was a long stone structure, hollow 
in plan and built of carefully squared blocks. The temple 
measures approximately eighteen by thirty feet, about the 
size of a treasury at Delphi or Olympia, but it is infinitely 
simpler than they, for it boasted no exterior columns nor 
architectural elaboration. The walls, of carefully cut 
squared blocks, quarried on the hill itself, apparently 
supported a flat roof of wood and clay. The interior ar- 


5. Fragments of a chalice dating from the early sixth century 
B.C. Two dancers are shown performing to the music of a 
flautist. To their right stands a woman holding a wreath. 





6. Drinking cup of the late sixth century B.c., about 3 inches 
high. The cock is in black on a red ground, with details incised. 
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7. Three of nine figures of lead griffins which may have 
adorned the helmet of a cult statue of the goddess Athena. 


8. One of the clay 


incense 
dedicated in the temple. 


burners 
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rangement (Figure 4) also was of the simplest—an en- 
closed porch leading to a square room (cella) with, it 
seems, four wooden columns to support the roof. In it 
stood a statue base and an offering table. The pottery 
found on the temple floor dates its construction as shortly 
after the middle of the sixth century B.c. This was not, 
however, the earliest religious structure on the site. The 
offering table within the cella had stood there long before 
the temple was built around it, and it seems to have 
served as a crude altar or focus for offerings. These were 
found beneath the new temple floor and in the fill of the 
semicircular terrace before the temple door. Among these 
offerings were two which tell us the identity of the deity 
worshiped there, a fragmentary plate made soon after 600 
B.C. bearing the painted figure of a goddess armed with 
shield and spear, and a fragment of a vase of about a 
generation later with a painted inscription naming the 
goddess A@HNAH, the Ionian goddess Athena. The 
figure on the plate is one of the earliest representations 
in Ionia of an armed Athena; it must have been painted 
especially for dedication in the temple, and it is tempt- 
ing to suppose that it was a copy of the cult statue itself. 
Earlier offerings in the sanctuary, going back to about 
800 B.c., include wheelmade clay figurines of Cypriot 
type and the earliest distinctive Chiot pottery, plain jugs 
as well as delicately made hydrias and seventh century 
stamnoi which bear Subgeometric animals as well as more 
formal decoration. By the end of the century the “Wild 
Goat Style’ met on so many East Greek vases was 
adopted in Chios, and fragments of vases decorated in 
this manner were found here. With the sixth century 
human and divine figures appear on the vases, and the 
new technique of incision is introduced. Even though in 
fragments, the votives in the Athena temple illustrate al- 
most all the known stages of Chiot Archaic wares, and 
contribute much new information about shapes and dec- 
oration. A fragment of an early sixth century chalice 
(Figure 5), a vase whose shape is characteristic of the 
island, bears two comast dancers with high turbans, loin 
cloths and frilly shawls, dancing to the music of a flautist 
before whom stands a woman with a wreath. From the 
later part of the century comes a kantharos cup, a Chiot 
shape but one on which the local technique of painting 
over a heavy white slip has been abandoned for the con- 
temporary and popular Attic “black figure’” manner: in 
a panel on either side it shows a cock painted in a bold 


and individual style which owes little to western models 
(Figure 6). 

The most striking and unusual objects of the sixth 
century found within the temple are a set of nine griffin 
protomes, made of solid lead, each of which would fit 
easily into the palm of the hand (Figure 7). They carry 
spike attachr ients behind, so they must have fitted into 
something solid, probably of wood, and we like to sup- 
pose that they fringed the peak of the helmet worn by 
the wooden cult statue of the goddess Athena which 
stood in the temple cella. This seems particularly likely, 
for the largest of the protomes is frontal and would 
stand in the center, while the eight smaller ones have 
their heads inclined, four to the right, four to the left. 
There are representations on sixth century vases of hel- 
mets decorated in this manner; but far the most famous 
ceremonial helmet of this type was that of Phidias’ 
Athena in the Parthenon at Athens which carried animal 
protomes (griffins, does or horses) in this position. Of 
dedications in other materials at this time most note- 
worthy are the lower legs of a marble maiden, or ore, 
about a quarter life size, which when complete must have 
resembled the famous Maidens on the Acropolis at Ath- 
ens and, like them, represented a temple attendant. The 
superb finish is surely Chiot, for in this period the island 
boasted a famous school of marble sculptors, and particu- 
larly the family of Archermos whose work was known 
all over the Greek world. 

In the fifth and fourth centuries the dedications are 
simpler: for the most part the figures are of seated or 
standing women, and the pottery, still predominantly 
Chiot, comprises chalices developed from the familiar 
Archaic type, high kantharoi and thymiateria, or incense 
burners (Figure 8). Late in the fourth century the 
temple roof seems to have collapsed and its repair also 
entailed the replacement of both door thresholds. The 
altar to the north also went out of use at this time, and 
to replace it another, smaller one was built before the 
temple door on the semicircular terrace which was raised 
to support it. The very few subsequent dedications show 
that the temple did not long continue in use after this 
reconstruction. 

The houses of the town lay outside the acropolis on 
the steep slopes below its western wall, but near enough 
for the inhabitants to retire within it in the event of sud- 
den attack by pirates. The only traces of the houses before 
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excavation were terraces and walls which ran between 
boulders on the bare slopes. Subsequently it was found 
that these terraces supported houses, and it was possible 
to plot the position of nearly fifty of these; ten were com- 
pletely excavated. The earliest are smaller versions of the 
Megaron Hall on the acropolis above, with columnar 
porch, inner roof supports and a central hearth. Another 
type of house, the earliest of which may also be of the 
seventh century, is both smaller and simpler, consisting 
of a single square or rectangular room with one to four 
inner columns and a hearth in the corner. In some of 
these houses there stood against the rear wall a low ledge 
which must have served the family as sleeping quarters, 
much as does the wooden patari in Greek village houses 
today. Indeed, the closest parallels to the architecture 
can be seen in the modern shepherds’ huts on the island 
with their simple rubble walls supporting a flat wood 
and earth roof, though in comparison the masonry of 
the Archaic houses is considerably finer. No brick was 
used in their construction as the local white stone of the 
mountain was easy to work and readily accessible. Pottery 
from the houses suggests that they were abandoned 
around the end of the sixth century, before or in the face 
of the Persians, who sacked Chios in retaliation for the 
island’s part in the unsuccessful Ionic revolt. Herodotus 
tells us how they “netted” the island, joining hands and 
marching across it, slaughtering the men, carrying off the 
youths and girls, and burning the temples. 

Down by the harbor the remains of the Archaic period 
have yet to be fully explored, but already there has been 
discovered part of the apsidal foundations of an early 
fifth century temple, and fragments of elaborate Ionic 
moldings and capitals which must have adorned it. A 
nearby deposit has yielded sixth century Chiot pottery and 
a chalice bearing on it the signature of its manufacturer 
—the first Chiot potter's name we know; it reads: ““Nike- 
sermos made this kylix’’ (Figure 9). Of the Archaic 
gravefield little is yet known, but with other decorated 
pottery from disturbed graves comes the upper part of a 
delicate Chiot jug which shows a man standing between 
corkscrew palmtrees—perhaps Apollo, for Strabo the ge- 
ographer tells us that at Phanai, the town west of Em- 
porio, there was “‘a deep harbor, a temple of Apollo and 
a grove of palms.” 

The story of Emporio through the fifth and fourth 
centuries is told by the remains farther inland on a low 
hill half an hour’s walk from the sea, where a farmhouse 
and great polygonal terrace walls bear witness to the 
presence of a Classical farming community. The products 
which brought the area prosperity in this period, and no 
doubt earlier too, are those which are still found in the 
fields there. First, grain for local consumption, then wine, 
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poorer now than it was when Virgil sang of the “royal 


Phanaean” which came from this area, and lastly the 
mastic gum which was collected from the low dark green 
bushes which in Greece will grow only in the southern 
part of Chios. The clear gum was probably exported as 
early as the Classical period; certainly in Roman times 
Pliny singled it out as “most famous,” while later under 
Turkish rule a monopoly controlled its export to Con- 
stantinople where it was popular with the ladies of the 
harem as a chewing gum which kept the breath sweet 
and the teeth clean. 

Through Hellenistic and Roman times Emporio was 
still occupied. In the late sixth century, soon after the 
reign of the Emperor Justinian, a large basilica church 
was built by the harbor, chiefly from the blocks of the 
Archaic temple which lay at hand. Before it stood a colon- 
naded court with a well; from this a door gave access to 
a circular baptistery with a cross-shaped font lined with 
marble slabs sunk into its floor (Figure 10). The aisles 
and narthex of the church itself were paved with mosaics 
in simple geometric patterns. But the security and the 
grandiose building schemes of the Byzantine empire in 
the sixth century gave place in the seventh to dark fears 
of Arab invaders. In Emporio the inhabitants retired to 
the rocky acropolis by the harbor which had carried the 
prehistoric village three thousand years earlier. Around 
them they cast a double wall, the inner one cement-bound 
and six feet thick, with towers facing the landward ap- 
proach. Through the middle decades of the seventh cen- 
tury the Arabs moved inexorably up the Asia Minor 
coast toward their goal, Constantinople, burning and 
plundering as they went. Emporio did not escape their 
attention, and the excavations show that soon after A.D. 
660 the fortress fell before them, destroyed by fire. Dig- 
ging has revealed the position of the whole fortress wall 
and its towers; within the walls were found storerooms 
with the smashed storage pithoi and wine jars which had 
stood along their walls, as well as other abundant testi- 
mony to the life of this Christian community before its 
overthrow by Islam. For the archaeologist it is an im- 
portant collection of varied and datable material of the 
mid-seventh century A.D. 

Having come so far we should complete the history of 
the harbor town, slight though it was after the Arabs 
left. The spade has revealed limited reoccupation in the 
ninth century, and in the later Middle Ages chapels rose 
within the ruins of the basilica and on the site of the 
ruined fortress. Today the houses by the sea shelter, in 
their respective seasons, only archaeologists and the sum- 
mer visitors and quail hunters, while for the rest of the 
year a permanent population of two serves the fishing 
boats which call. 


THE 


9. Fragments of a chalice 

of the sixth century B.c., 
< inscribed with the name of 

the maker, Nikesermos. 
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10. Cross-shaped font in the baptistery of Em- 
porio’s great church built in the sixth century. 
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By CARL H. KRAELING 


Director of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago 


@ The collection of Hellenistic 
gold jewelry here described 
was purchased by Mr. Chester 
D. Tripp of Evanston, Illinois, 
at Beirut in 1953. It was ex- 
ported with the permission of 
the Department of Antiquities 
and is currently on exhibition 
at the Museum of the Oriental 
Institute at Chicago. 


1. ART AND CULTURE OF HELLENISTIC SYRIA are 
still something of a mystery. How Oriental and Greek 
civilization blended in Egypt in the period beginning 
with Alexander's conquest, we understand at least in part 
from the works of the Alexandrine poets and from the 
monuments of Alexandrine sculpture, the wall paintings 
of Pompeii and the rock-cut tombs of Petra. Besides, 
there remain in Egypt temples of the Ptolemaic period, 
and there are Ptolemaic papyri, a series of painted tombs 
and a certain quantity of jewelry taken from Ptolemaic 
burials. Antioch, the capital of Seleucid Syria, ranked 
second only to Alexandria as a melting pot of Greek and 
Oriental civilization, but our knowledge of how the com- 
parable cultural strains were fused there is lamentably 
fragmentary in comparison. Climate and soil were less 
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favorable to the preservation of perishable material, and 
above all rebuilding and looting in the Roman period 
destroyed many of the monuments. Inference from the 
structures and materials of the Roman period is normally 
the best means of reconstructing, however vaguely, cer- 
tain aspects of the cultural life of Hellenistic Syria. It is, 
therefore, of special interest to have from Syria a gold 
treasure that gives us a direct insight into at least one 
aspect of the art and brilliance of the Hellenistic period 
of its cultural history. Such a treasure has recently been 
brought to Chicago from Beirut. It is on exhibition at the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, where it 
takes an appropriate place alongside the Syro-Hittite and 
the Achaemenian gold treasures acquired by the Institute 
in the recent past. 

The collection consists of five pieces: two armbands, 
a filigree bracelet ornamented with semi-precious stones 
and two finger rings inset with carved gems (Figure 1). 
The total weight is almost one kilogram and the gold of 
the armbands and of the bracelet is so pure (23.5 carats) 
that they are highly pliable. 

The treasure is a recent discovery, but the exact spot 
at which it was found could not be ascertained. From the 
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1. Hellenistic gold jewelry from Syria now in the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
Length of armbands 13.8 cm. 
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2. Statue of a woman wearing a serpent- 
form armband. In the Sculpture Museum, 
Cyrene, Libya. 


fact that it eventually turned up at Beirut we can properly 
infer that its provenience is ancient Syria, an inference 
supported by stylistic and other evidence. The story of its 
discovery, insofar as it can be reconstructed, is that the 
five objects were found by villagers in a jar along with a 
collection of silver coins. The coins passed into separate 
hands; they were examined by a competent scholar before 
the hoard was divided. 

The two matching armbands are fashioned from heavy 
gold bands, flat inside, rounded outside. The ends are 
formed into a serpent’s head and tail, but in between, the 
bands are plain save for a ridge running lengthwise down 
the center. The ridge continues into the neck and tail of 
the serpent, where the surface is broken by rows.of shal- 
low tool marks representing scales. The tail is curled 
back upon the body in a series of three diminishing loops, 
while the forepart of the body is twisted into a figure 
eight, from which the head of the serpent projects. On the 
head and the inner faces of the coils the scales are ren- 
dered more plastically, while the crown of the head is 
simply three lobes. Incised lines forming triangles mark 
the end of the areas developed with the scale design. The 
triangles are dotted in turn with vertical tool marks en- 
closed in circles. 

Armbands of this type were worn on the forearm, with 
the serpent’s head toward the wrist, as can be seen from 
a statue at Cyrene in Libya (Figure 2). The snake, a com- 
mon symbol of the cult of the Egyptian goddess Isis, ap- 
pears on bas-reliefs depicting elements of the Isiac ritual. 
While the popularity of the serpent design in Hellenistic 
jewelry possibly was connected with the spread of the 
Isis cult, it does not follow that all women who wore 
such ornaments were devotees of this deity. Some of these 
armbands have gems mounted in the neck and tail, show- 
ing the growing tendency toward lavishness and colorful 
display. The Chicago armbands have no gems and owe 
their impressiveness rather to the number of coils en- 
circling the arm. 

Bracelets of the type represented in the collection 
(Figure 3) are much rarer than the armbands and they 
required much more artistry in production. The frame of 
the bracelet is composed of six strands of gold wire, 
welded together into two groups of three to form the 
outer edges, and a wide gold band wrapped about the 
end of these two groups to hold them in position and 
to provide a solid terminal element. In the rectangular 
field of the frame the goldsmith placed an elaborate 
vine scroll with leaves represented by red and green 
semi-precious stones. Blue and green paste used to fill in 
elements of the design added further color. 

The tendency toward richness and display is reflected 
in the frame of the bracelet in various ways, as can be 
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3. Two views of the filigree brace- 
let. Note the intricate workman- 
ship and elaborate design. Outer 
diameter 6.1 cm. 
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4. Drawing showing the details 
of the design and form of the 
filigree bracelet. 
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5. Profile and face of the 
smaller ring. The thickness 
of the gem and the deep 
intaglio make a high set- 
ting necessary. 
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seen in Figure 4, but even more in the main decorative 
field of the bracelet by reason of the vine scroll. The 
vine winds from one side of the field to the other, mak- 
ing four loops of equal size. It is represented not by a 
single stem but by a cluster of three, contrived by in- 
cising parallel lines on a flat gold band. At every half 
turn the stems are overlaid with molded gold leaf repre- 
senting the sheath from which leaves and fruit clusters 
spring. The leaves and fruits are symmetrically distrib- 
uted, each loop of the vine containing one cluster of 
fruits, one lanceolate and one heart-shaped leaf. The 
clusters are fashioned from inverted gold cups and to 
their rounded outer surface gold pellets are soldered. 
Cups were also prepared to receive the semi-precious 
stones that form the leaves. Their edges were crimped 
against the insets with a sharp tool, giving the effect of 
beading. In the case of the lanceolate leaves fine gold 
wire, applied to the outside of the cups, forms orna- 
mental loops at the tip and the base that were filled orig- 
inally with colored paste. The insets used to represent 
the leaves are in groups of four, three red and one 
green. The red insets are highly polished and apparently 
are garnets, but under the microscope the green show 
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traces of pitting, suggesting that they may be glass rather 
than stone. 

The remaining pieces of the Chicago collection are 
two heavy, solid gold finger rings set with garnets carved 
in intaglio. They are identical in shape but one is larger 
than the other. Both rings have massive hoops, rounded 
without and flat within, broadening upward toward a 
flaring shoulder (Figure 5). In the larger ring the finger 
hole is proportionately larger and more nearly circular 
than in the smaller. The faces of the bezels are elliptical 
in shape, as are the gems. Three concentric rings and a 
gently sloping neck rising from the face of the bezel 
provide the setting for the gems. The high setting was 
made necessary by the thickness of the gems and the 
depth of the images cut in them. A clear, deep red, the 
gems of the two rings are exquisitely carved. So fine is 
the workmanship that when the figures represented are 
enlarged to about 3.3 times their original size, as in 
Figures 6 and 7, no disturbing imperfections or shortcom- 
ings become visible. The gem of the smaller ring (Fig- 
ure 6) portrays the jugate heads of Zeus-Serapis and 
Isis. Zeus-Serapis wears the lotus bud upon a crown of 
laurel leaves and Isis the symbol of the globe and horns 
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6. Zeus-Serapis and Isis carved on the gem of the 
smaller ring, which is here enlarged 3.3 times. 


7. Portrait head on the gem of the larger ring, also 
enlarged to 3.3 times its actual size. 





mounted on a crown of wheat heads. Her hair is ar- 
ranged upon her forehead in a simple, soft roll. Zeus’ 
hair is combed forward from the back of the head, with 
curls gathered about the face and neck, where they are 
held in place by the laurel crown. His beard is similarly 
curled. The features of the god and goddess are ren- 
dered with great simplicity and tenderness and the faces 
have a softness that gives them a dreamy, idealistic 
quality. 

Still more interesting and important is the gem of the 
larger ring (Figure 7), carved in extreme depth and in- 
scribed on its outer flat surface with the Greek legend, 
“Menophilos made (it).’” Menophilos seems to be other- 
wise unknown, but that he was an artist of unusual 
ability is clearly indicated by the forcefulness and qual- 
ity of his work. What he executed in this instance is a 
portrait head, the likeness of some personage important 
in the life of the later Near East. Supported on a rather 
heavy neck, the head has a slight upward tilt which em- 
phasizes the strength of the massive jaw. Impressive is 
the vertical alignment of the elements of the profile, the 
short forehead with its one deep furrow, the tightly 
closed lips and the vigorous bold chin. Especially notable 


are the sunken cheeks that cause heavy shadow lines to 
run downward from the nose and the eyes toward the 
jaw, and the suggestion of a “hook” imparted to the 
nose by the prominence of its bridge and by the upward 
curve of the line leading from its tip to the lobe of the 
nostril. The eyes are not particularly deep-set but are 
relatively large or wide open. The long ear is promi- 
nently displayed and the hair is divided into a succes- 
sion of unruly locks. Above those that cover the temple 
is the suggestion of a parting or a recession of the hair, 
which is thin on the crown of the head. Although realism 
is a fundamental element of the rendering, the soft 
modeling of the individual features gives the portrait an 
idealistic character. 

To determine the importance of the Chicago collec- 
tion it is necessary to fix, as far as possible, its proveni- 
ence in time and place. For this we have three criteria, 
the information available about its discovery, the char- 
acter of the gold work itself and the style of the heads 
represented on the gems. That the treasure was discovered 
in the western part of ancient Syria suggests an Ori- 
ental workshop as its place of origin, though it will 
be wise to look for confirmation in details of workman- 
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ship and style. Hellenistic gold work from Syria is rela- 
tively scarce compared with that from Egypt, but there 
is no reason to doubt that Syria had craftsmen capable 
of producing such objects, as the coins and medals of 
the Seleucids and the gold jewelry of the Damascus Mu- 
seum indicate. The coins which were found with the 
jewelry represent issues of the civic mints of Asia Minor 
and of the Seleucid mints of Syria, the latest reportedly 
belonging to the reign of Tryphon (142-138 B.c.). This 
may possibly represent the date when the objects were 
buried, although the coins and the jewelry could have been 
brought together by an ancient tomb robber who hid his 
loot. In this case the coins would date only the secondary 
burial. As to the goldsmith’s work, it must be said that 
the armbands and the rings represent types and work- 
manship familiar particularly from the third century 
B.c. Counterparts of the armbands exist, for instance, in 
the Stathatos and the Benaki collections at Athens, and 
of the rings, in the British Museum. As compared with 
similar examples in other collections the armbands are 
more elaborate, since they encircle the wearer's arm six 
times rather than twice, but also mor conservative, since 
the terminal coils of the serpents are not inset with col- 
ored stones. As compared with their counterparts the 
rings are more massive and have a higher bezel and by 
reason of their more flaring shoulders permit the intro- 
duction of larger gems. For the bracelet close analogies 
are lacking. It belongs to the category of ‘“‘open-work’”’ 
construction, of which good examples are those from the 
Thessalian hoard of Palaiokastron, dated before 200 B.c., 
but it is less realistic and more stylized and coloristic 
than the latter, perhaps because of a difference of pro- 
venience. Yet the basic elements of the design, such as 
the vine and the terminal rows of leaflets, as well as the 
techniques of filigree ornamentation and of granulation, 
are familiar from the fourth century B.C. on, as we learn 
from the Pantikapaion diadem in the James Loeb collec- 
tion and from the gold medallion in the Stathatos col- 
lection. 

As for the rings, the basic hoop design which they 
exemplify is familiar from the third century B.c. onward, 
and it is not possible to fix in time or place the departure 
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from the shape of the earliest examples represented in 
the Chicago collection by the flaring shoulders and the 
high setting of the stones. But two things seem to be a 
matter of record: first, that in the earliest examples the 
gems, even though carved, have a projecting convex 
surface, and second, that by the first century of the Chris- 
tian era craftsmen were giving preference to the produc- 
tion of rings with a circular rather than an elliptical face 
and were therefore naturally using round stones as insets. 

The gold work of the Chicago collection thus suggests 
for the production of the jewelry a date not too close to 
the beginning of the Hellenistic period and a place in 
an Oriental rather than in a Greek environment. More- 
over, the analysis of detail reveals no fundamental dis- 
parity either of workmanship or of style, indicating that 
the five objects can well belong together as elements of 
a single hoard, the possessions of a man and his wife. 

Like the goldsmith’s work, that of the gem-carver 
points to the Middle Hellenistic period as a proper date 
for the Chicago collection. The Zeus-Serapis of the one 
gem is clearly an example of the heroic “‘pathetic’” type 
of head that appears as early as the coins of Philip of 
Macedon, while the portrait head seems to represent the 
tendency of idealistic Greek sculpture in the Hellenistic 
period to take on also elements of realism. But at this 
point stylistic observations must be balanced with others 
deriving from an iconographic analysis of the jugate 
Zeus-Serapis and Isis heads. The same type appears on a 
Ptolemaic coin (Figure 8) formerly assigned to Ptolemy 
VI (181-148 B.c.) but now more commonly attributed 
either to Ptolemy V (203-181 B.c.) or even Ptolemy IV 
(221-203 B.c.). It is difficult to say which comes first, the 
coin type or the gem type, but clearly the relationship 
between the gem and the coin cannot be ignored. In the 
light of the evidence it would appear that the collection 
belongs to the latter half of the third century B.c., with 
its closing years as the most probable. 

Gold rings of the type under discussion here were by 
no means common in the Hellenistic period and were 
worn for show on the second joint of the finger, pre- 
sumably on special occasions. Until a much later period, 
when in a simplified and modified form they became 
























commonplace, as on the Palmyrene funerary reliefs, they 
were by no means primarily indications of the wearer's 
wealth and love of luxury. In Republican Roman usage 
the right to wear the gold ring went with certain distinc- 
tions of civic and military rank or was specially conferred 
upon the wearer. In the Near East there were traditions 
about the conferring of his gold ring by the king upon cer- 
tain of his associates who by token of that fact were author- 
ized to act for him. In a very simple transaction and for 
the obvious purpose of serving to affix his seal, Ahasuerus 
in the story of Esther gives his own ring successively to 
Haman and to Mordecai. More interesting as the sug- 
gestion of a symbolic act is what Diodorus tells us about 
Alexander the Great handing his signet ring to Perdiccas 
just prior to his death. More interesting still, because it 
reflects procedure in Hellenistic Syria, is what we learn 
from I Maccabees about Antiochus Epiphanes giving his 
ring to a certain Philip, one of his “‘first friends,” when 
asking him to undertake the education of his son. The 
ring goes with a court costume as an indication of special 
authority and presumably stays with the wearer as long 
as he is entrusted with the care of the king’s son. 

Coming back to the rings of the Chicago collection 
with these facts in mind, it will be obvious that we have 
two possibilities as to the identity of the man represented 
on the portrait gem. The first is that the portrait carved 
on the gem represents the owner of the ring. The second 
possibility is that the likeness on the gem is that of an- 
other person, who conferred the ring upon the wearer to 
indicate that the wearer was empowered to represent him 
and act for him. In this case the ring expresses the wear- 
er’s status in civic affairs quite as the Zeus-Serapis ring 
may betoken its wearer’s standing in a cult: group. It is 
possible that the Chicago jewelry comes from the grave 
of a man and his wife who were residents of Syria in the 
second half of the third century B.c. They were persons 
of wealth and prominence and were probably associated 
with the cult of Isis. In any case there is no doubt that 
this group of gold jewelry is the most interesting and 
important recent addition to the material available in 
this country for the knowledge of the goldsmith’s and 
the gem cutter’s art in the Hellenistic Orient. 





8. Ptolemaic coin with jugate head of Zeus-Serapis and Isis. 
(Courtesy of the American Numismatic Society) 
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1. The southwest face of the ziggurat at the 
beginning of the season’s work. 





THE ZIGGURAT OF CHOGA-ZANBIL 


By R. GHIRSHMAN 


DIRECTOR OF THE MISSIONS ARCHEOLOGIQUES FRANCAISES EN IRAN 


2. The southwest face as it appeared at the 
end of the campaign. Note the pyramidal 
appearance of the ziggurat. Nothing survives 
above the level of the third stage. 


























HE TOWN OF CHOGA-ZANBIL, whose ancient name is 

Dur-Untashi, lies close to Susa, in southwestern Iran. 
It is known from the annals of the Assyrian king Assur- 
banipal, who destroyed it about 640 B.c. Built about 1250 
B.C. by the Elamite king Untash-Huban who reigned in 
Susa, Dur-Untashi seems to have played the réle of an 
important religious center, to judge by the remains of an 
imposing ziggurat which still stand in the middle of the 
town. 

The word ziggurat, of Sumerian origin, denotes a 
sacred tower of several stages which bears at the summit 
a temple, “house” of the principal divinity of the pan- 
theon of the Sumerians, the Babylonians, the Assyrians 
and the Elamites. Each city of these peoples had at least 
one ziggurat; that of Babylon inspired the famous Bibli- 
cal passage on the “Tower of Babel.” 

At present the ruins of more than twenty ziggurats are 
known from the ancient sites of Mesopotamia, several of 
which have been excavated by archaeological missions. 
None of these attained the dimensions of the one at 
Choga-Zanbil; none is sufficiently preserved to furnish 
sO many precise facts about structure and function as this 
one. Today, what remains of it measures nearly 25 meters 
in height (about 83 feet), while originally, according 
to our calculations, it must have been nearly 53 meters 
high (about 174 feet). This ziggurat is square, with a 
base length of 105.20 m. (approximately 346 feet). The 
bulk of it is of mud brick completely faced with a casing 
of baked brick. 

Figure 1 shows the southwest face of the ziggurat at 
the beginning of the campaign in the winter of 1954-55; 
Figure 2 shows the same face as it appeared after four 
months of work. In the middle can be seen a flight of 
steps which starts from a monumental entrance and 
reaches the top of the third stage. The staircase was 
vaulted: Figure 3 shows the clearing of that portion of 


3. Clearing the vault of 
the central staircase. 


the vault which remained intact. Figure 4 shows its 
appearance after the walls which hold it up had been 
restored. Halfway up the height of the third stage, the 
central staircase turns to the right at a right angle and 
comes out close to the south corner of this stage. The 
upper part of the stairs can be seen in Figure 5, while 
Figure 6 shows this staircase seen from the top of the 
ziggurat. 

We have followed the ascent of the ziggurat as far as 
the third stage, which is preserved in part; nothing re- 
mains of the stages which rose higher, that is to say, of 
the fourth and the fifth, which supported the temple and 
its base. But now we have been able to establish that 
these stages did exist, thanks to the very meticulous clear- 
ing of the eroded surface of the ziggurat. This labor has 
furnished us precise information concerning the very 
structure of the tower, whose stages were concentric. Each 
stage started independently on virgin soil but was en- 
cased within the preceding stage. The fifth stage, which 
must have risen to about 45 meters in height, formed the 
central square. 

Nothing has survived of the staircase which rose from 
the third stage to reach the surface of the fifth. Good 
luck, however, permitted us to recognize its location. At 
the beginning of our work we observed that the corners 
of the ziggurat had worn away first, and that where they 
had been four channels were hollowed out by the action 
of water. The result of this was that the faces of the 
tower took on the aspect of a pyramid, as may be seen 
in Figure 2. The southeast face alone appeared cut in two 
from the top down by a saddle-shaped depression. Ex- 
ploring it with care, we were able to ascertain that the 
deep channel hollowed out in the middle of the upper 
part of the solid masses which formed the two upper 
stages of this southeast face (Figure 7) could have been 
formed only at the place where a staircase must have led 


4. Another view of the central staircase showing the surviving 
portion of the vault. The workers are carrying bricks intended to 
strengthen the upper part of the stairs seen in Figure 5. 











5. The top of the central flight of 
steps on the southwest face. 





6. The central flight of steps seen from the top of the zig- 
gurat, with the court below. The vault can be seen in the 
middle; the turn in the stairs is at the left. 


7. The southeast face of the ziggurat. This view shows the 
channel at the top which indicated the former site of the 
vanished staircase that led to the top stage. 



















from the level of the third stage to that of the fifth. The 
water which ran down from the top of the tower, after 
having destroyed the stairs, here cut deeply even into the 
body of the ziggurat, which was of mud brick. 

The ziggurat was surrounded by wide outer courts 
paved with baked bricks. In line with the southwest en- 
trance of the tower there rose in the court a round 
pedestal flanked by four niches. The clearing of the 
pedestal can be seen in Figure 8, and one of its niches 
as restored by Mme. Ghirshman and M. Siebold, architect 
of the Mission, is seen in Figure 9. The purpose of this ¥ 
monument eludes us; a row of bricks inscribed in the 
Elamite language informs us that it, as well as the temple 
above, was dedicated to the gods Huban and Inshushinak, 
chief divinities of the Elamite pantheon. 

Deeply buried in the mass of the second stage were “ 
some rooms reached by stairs (Figure 10). All were 
found empty except two which contained “nails’’ and 


plaques in enameled terra cotta. They may have been in- 
tended to receive offerings or perhaps even to serve as 
royal tombs. Other rooms on the northeast face, which 
was the most sacred, were completely walled in with 
baked brick, up to their vaults. No staircase communi- 
cated with them. According to the hypothesis which we 
have proposed, these rooms might be the “symbolical” 
tombs of the divinities. 

Was a ziggurat a temple or a tomb? Both theories 
exist among the scholars who have studied the question 
of these ‘Towers of Babel.’ We believe we can reply that 
a ziggurat was as much a temple as a tomb. In fact, the 
inscribed bricks which formed the casing of the upper 
temple and which we found on the sides of the tower, 
designate this temple as the “house” of the two divinities 
mentioned above. The house of an inhabitant of Mesopo- 
tamia served as his tomb as well as his place of abode; 
since the dead were buried beneath the dwellings, their 
spirits continued to participate in the life of the family. 
The “‘house’’ of the god seems to have been conceived in 
imitation of those of mortals and included his tomb. 
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8. Scene showing the 
clearance of the 
southwest court. 





THE ZIGGURAT OF CHOGA-ZANBIL continued 








m=. 
/ 
9. The restoration of the pedestal and one of 
its niches, in front of the southwest entrance of 
the ziggurat. 
10. The staircase which gives access to one of the 
1 rooms on the southwest face of the ziggurat. 
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By W.P. Wallace 





1. Didrachm of the Euboian League, about 405 3.c. (enlarged). 
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® The author, now Associate Pro- 
fessor of Classics at University 
College, Toronto, has received a 
B.A. from Toronto and Oxford 
universities, a Ph.D. from the 
Johns Hopkins University. He also 
studied at the American School of 
Classical Studies, where he was 
Seymour Fellow in 1934-35. 

For the past twenty years Pro- 
fessor Wallace has been studying 
the coinage of Euboia; in 1951-52 
his research was aided by a Gug- 
genheim fellowship. The results of 
this work are soon to appear in a 
monograph of the American Nu- 
mismatic Society. Professor Wal- 
lace would like to hear from any 
of our readers who possess coins 
of the Euboian cities, Eretria, 
Chalkis, Histiaia or Karystos. 


FIGURES 3, 4 AND 5 COURTESY OF THE 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


2. Map of Euboia. 
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UBOIA or Euboea or Negropont (as Greeks, Romans, 
EK and Venetians called it) is a large island nearly a 
hundred miles in length which lies close off the eastern 
coast of Greece, so close that at Chalkis a bridge con- 
nects it with the mainland. In ancient times four inde- 
pendent cities divided its fertile land among them. They 
were great and famous cities, but the works of their his- 
torians have perished, and modern archaeology has yet 
to uncover the buildings and the graves and the inscrip- 
tions which some day will make possible the reconstruc- 
tion of their history. Only at Eretria has there been a 
little excavation—the results were quite spectacular, but 
have not been followed up. The cities of Euboia are per- 
haps the most promising Greek sites which still await 
investigation. 

Thus we know comparatively little of Euboia except 
what writers interested in other things have happened to 
record—how its cities joined in the war against Troy, 
how Hesiod won a prize in competition at Chalkis, how 
the Persians sacked Eretria just before the Battle of Mara- 
thon, how Aristotle failed to understand the current in 
the narrows. Among such snatches of information is a 
single reference to the Euboian League which tells us so 
little that the historians of Greece have paid no attention 


to it at all. And yet this league issued a series of beautiful 
coins, once rare but now no longer so, the careful study 
of which can throw a good deal of light upon the history 
of the island. They first appear late in the fifth century 
B.c., when Athens had begun to weaken in her long 
struggle with Sparta. 

The Athenian disaster in Sicily in 413 B.c. caused a 
ferment among Athens’ subject ‘‘allies.’” It seemed that 
the tyrant city must now surely relax her grip, and that 
freedom, the essentially Greek freedom of little city 
states, must return to Greece, and to the islands, and to 
the cities of the Asia Minor coast. Excitement was gen- 
eral, but so was caution, for the Athenians reacted to 
their difficulties with the feverish energy for which they 
were famous, and it was obvious that immediate rebel- 
lion would be dangerous. Of the four cities of Euboia 
only Eretria and Chalkis were able even to consider a dec- 
laration of independence—Histiaia in the north of the is- 
land was still occupied by an Athenian colony, and Kary- 
stos in the south was isolated by high mountains from her 
neighbors and could be reached within a day by the still 
formidable remnant of the Athenian fleet. 

Eretria rebelled in 411 B.c.: so much we know from 
Thucydides. That Chalkis was associated with her, that 


. The first two issues of the Euboian League. Above: didrachms struck in 411 B.c. Below: didrachms struck about 405 B.c. 
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COINAGE OF THE EUBOIAN LEAGUE oontinued 





4. The first League issues on the Euboio-Attic weight: tetradrachms and drachms struck about 400-395 B.c. 





under Eretria’s leadership a Euboian League was estab- 
lished which Histiaia and Karystos might join later, that 
this league was formed under Peloponnesian auspices to 
protect the island against Athens—all this is inference, 
brilliant and necessary inference, by the great Austrian 
numismatist Imhoof-Blumer, from an issue of coins 
which was at that time, in 1881, represented only by a 
single specimen, although sixty-eight of them are known 
today (Figure 3). 

The earliest issue of the League (Figure 3, above) was 
at first attributed to Crete by the British numismatists 
Gardner and Head, for it was struck on the Aeginetic 
standard (otherwise unknown in Euboia), and the letters 
EVB were mistaken for EVR and supposed to stand for 
Europa, rather than for Euboia. But as further and better 
preserved specimens were discovered it became clear that 
Imhoof-Blumer was right and that the Aeginetic or 
Peloponnesian weight was to be explained by Spartan 
influence and by dislike of Athens; the new league re- 
jected the identity of standard which had characterized 
Euboian and Athenian coins before Athens’ suppression 
of the issues of her allies. For its first coins the League 
also rejected—or at least did not follow—the sensible 
Athenian custom of cutting the more complicated and 
difficult die, the head, into the anvil where it would be 
less likely to break; for this first issue it was placed upon 
the punch instead, and the silver welled up around it 
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during the process of striking, as can be seen in Figure 3. 

These new and beautiful coins perhaps paid for the 
first exploit of the League—the bridging of the narrow 
strait between Boeotia and Euboia—and a few years later 
the Eretrian admiral Autonomos, who fought upon the 
Spartan side at Aigospotamoi, doubtless used the second 
issue of these didrachms to pay his Euboian sailors in 
their own currency: the nymph’s head was now upon the 
obverse, and the cow which was the island’s badge was 
on the punch. Autonomos’ statue was erected at Delphi 
along with those of Lysander and his subordinate ad- 
mirals (Pausanias x.9.10); there was no Chalkidian 
among these admirals, and we may probably infer that 
Autonomos commanded the fleet, not of Eretria, but of 
the Euboian League. 

The Greeks, however, soon learned to hate their Spar- 
tan liberators; the new tyrant was worse than the old one, 
and a short ten years after her complete humiliation 
Athens found herself the leader of a new coalition 
against her old enemy. Eretria and Chalkis, in 395 B.c., 
joined the city they had united to oppose, and signalized 
their change of heart by two handsome issues of League 
tetradrachms and drachms struck on the old Euboio-At- 
tic weight (Figure 4). 

No ancient author, and no inscription, mentions the 
Euboian League in these early years of its existence; our 
sources are mostly Athenian and not unnaturally ignore 








it. Even the coins desert us now for about half a century, 
and we are left to infer that while Greece was led first 
by Athens and then by Thebes the Euboian League lay 
dormant. But as the activities of Philip of Macedon be- 
came more and more threatening+the League was revived 
by Kallias of Chalkis, Histiaia joined it, and Euboian 
soldiers, paid once again in Euboian currency, fought 
beside the Athenians and the Thebans in the last great 
struggle for Greek freedom on the field of Chaironeia in 
338 B.c. The allies were defeated but the Euboian League 
survived, and all four cities of the island now belonged 
to it. Between 340 and 270 B.c. it issued, on six different 
occasions, the small drachms illustrated in Figure 5. They 
must have been struck in considerable numbers, for ex- 
amples are to be found in most collections to-day; it is 
even probable that we know almost all of the dies from 
which these issues were struck—it is, for instance, possi- 
ble to list 112 coins struck from the reverse die with the 
lyre symbol shown in Figure 5. 

The dates given here for these drachms are later than 
those usually adopted—Head, for instance, in the British 
Museum Catalogue of the coins of Central Greece, put 
them all between 369 and 336 B.c. But the detailed study 
of a large hoard in which the coins, apart from wear, 


were mostly in good condition, and of which the burial 
date, about 255 B.c., was fairly certain, made it clear that 
the most recent issues must run well down into the third 
century. It was also possible to average the weight of the 
specimens of each group (distinguished by symbols—see 
Figure 5), and subtract this figure from the standard 
weight at which the group was struck, thus determining 
the average loss of weight of each of the symbol groups, 
and making the comparative chronology certain. I have 
given the details of this calculation, and have tried to 
discover what light the individual issues throw on the 
history of Euboia, in The Euboian League and its Coin- 
age which is soon to be published as one of the mono- 
graphs of the American Numismatic Society. 


The Euboian League issued no more silver although it 
continued to strike bronze for another hundred years or 
so, and then continued to exist in a shadowy way well into 
imperial times. As so often in the later history of the world, 
independence and the striking of coin went hand in hand. 
Freedom and coinage ceased together, and when the 
leagues and states of Greece appear in Roman history, we 
read their names much as one reads the legends above 
cages in a zoo. 





5. The lighter drachm issues of the Euboian League. 


A: about 340 B.c. 


D: about 302 B.c. 


B: about 340-338 B.c. 


E: about 289-279 B.c. 


C: about 321 B.c. 


F: about 270 B.c. 
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1. Elk’s head of stone from Hvittis, 
Finland. Length 534 inches. After 
C. A. Nordman, “Die steinzeitlichen 
Tierskulpturen Finnlands,’ [PEK 
1936-37. 


By Marija Gimbutas 


@ In Lithuania, where she was born in 1921, 
Marija Gimbutas studied at the University of 
Vilnius and received an M.A. in 1942. Spe- 
cializing in the prehistory of Europe, she 
continued her studies at Vienna, Innsbruck, 
and finally at the Eberhard-Karl University 
in Tubingen, where she was awarded the 
Ph.D. degree in 1946. 

Since 1950 Dr. Gimbutas has been oc- 
cupied in research concerning the archaeology 
of Eastern Europe and USSR territories in 
Asia. She has been working at the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, where 
she is Research Fellow of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Her many publications have been written 
in Lithuanian and German as well as in 
English. The present article is a condensed 
excerpt from her book, The Prehistory of 
Eastern Europe: The Mesolithic, Neolithic 
and Copper Age Cultures in Russia and the 
Baltic Area, soon to be published by the Pea- 
body Museum. 

















AN ANCIENT ART OF HUNTERS AND FISHERS 


OR THOUSANDS of years small figures of elk, bears 
F and water birds have been carved or engraved in 
northeastern Europe. Arctic sculptures in amber, stone, 
clay, flint or wood and rock engravings of the sub-Neo- 
lithic period have their forerunners in the Mesolithic art 
of northern Europe. This art underwent certain modifica- 
tions during the second millennium B.c. when it became 
increasingly schematic and symbolic. Stimuli from the 
southern Neolithic world, with its different approach to 
art based upon a different religion and economy, spread 
constantly into the north. Although these stimuli modi- 
fied the naturalistic style of northeastern Europe, natural- 
ism persisted throughout the second millennium in the 
sculptures of elk, bears and water birds. Sometimes 
these were merely heads on tools and weapons of bone, 
antler or stone or on the handles of wooden ladles and 
paddles. 

The finest known examples of these carved animal 
heads are from Finland and Russia. One of the most re- 
markable is an elk’s head of soapstone from a dwelling 
place at Hvittis in Finland (Figure 1). Careful rendering 
of the elk’s features attests close observation of the ani- 
mal. More or less naturalistic representations of elk and 
bear heads on stone axe butts have frequently been found 
in the area between Finland and the Urals; an example of 
a bear’s head is shown in Figure 2. In such specimens we 
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may recognize the blend of Arctic traditions with south- 
ern influences. The southern boat-axe form was adopted 
perhaps for ritual purposes and decorated with a carved 
animal’s head. Such cult axes date close to the time of the 
late Neolithic culture in the East Baltic and Central Rus- 
sia, that is, about 1500 B.c. 

Close similarity in style can be observed in the elks’ 
heads on a stone axe from Sakkijarvi in Finland and on a 
wooden spoon from Kittila in Finnish Lappland, and in 
the wooden figure of an elk from the peat-bog at Gor- 
bunovo near Nizhnii Tagil in the Central Urals (Figure 
3). In this bog were found perfectly preserved wooden 
figures of elk as well as ladles and paddles with handles 
carved to represent the head of a swan, goose, duck 
(Figure 4), elk or bear. Examples of wooden ladles have 
come to light in the whole area of northern Russia and 
Fennoscandia. Most of them are made of the species of 
pine called Pinus cembra which grows in the Central 
Ural region and in eastern Russia as far west as the basins 
of the Kama, Vychegda and Pechora rivers. 

Figures of chipped flint show surprising naturalism, 
although the material is not suitable for the portrayal 
of naturalistic forms (Figure 5). More than one hun- 
dred of these figures, which include animals, birds, fish, 
reptiles and humans, have been found all over the north- 
ern Baltic area and northern Russia. The more naturalistic 
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2. Perforated elk’s head of stone (A) 
from Esbo, Finland. Length 77% 
inches. Stone axe terminating in bear’s 
head (B) from St. Andrea, Karelia. 
Both after Nordman, of. cit. 
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sculptures show the animals standing, moving, or per- 
haps sometimes dead. Others are more schematized and 
impressionistic, like the Sakkijarvi elk head with up- 
raised ears (Figure 3, A). The perfection achieved in the 
animal carvings is bound together with the spontaneous 
expression of the religion and psychology of the hunting 
people who carved them. Elk, bears and water birds, 
which occur most frequently among the sculptures, were 
of special importance in their primitive economy, and 
such representations may have been connected, as in the 
Palaeolithic cave art of France and Spain, with hunting 
magic and other religious observances. In these replicas 
of animals and birds were embodied magical, luck-bring- 
ing, procreative and protective powers, as we know from 
beliefs still held in historic times. The use of animal or 
bird heads for amulets or axe handles also betrays a magi- 





cal purpose. 

Contrasting sharply with these naturalistic animal 
sculptures are the schematic human figures of amber, clay, 
horn, bone, wood and flint (Figures 6-8). Of these the 
most famous are the Lithuanian amber figures (Figure 
6). All are portrayed on flat pieces of amber. The head 

B and arms are separated from the torso by grooves. 
Roughly sculptured eyes, nose and chin are the only J 
facial features shown, while feet and hands are almost 
always lacking. Not a single example has any further de- 
tails. These amber figures were perforated and probably 
worn as amulets. The human figure is represented in the 
same way in other materials. A flat figure of bone from 
the S’as canal, Lake Ladoga, has a strangely shaped head 





3. Elks carved in stone (A) and wood (B, C). (A) from Sik- 
kijarvi, Finland, length 51% inches; (B) pine ladle (two views) 
from Kittila, Lappland; (C) from Gorbunovo, central Urals. 
After Nordman, op. cit. and D. N. Eding, Reznaia skulptura 
Urala (Sculpture of the Urals), Moscow 1940. 
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resembling a crescent moon or a pair of horns (Figure 
7, C). Some of the figures in clay, bone or wood are orna- 
mented on the head and body, perhaps indicating tat- 
tooing (Figure 7, A, B). 

The human figures, unlike the. prehistoric idols of 
southern and central Europe, lack any female attributes. 
On the other hand, some of the wooden figurines and 
figures engraved on rocks are phallic. A horn figurine 
from Parnu, Estonia, with fairly normal proportions but 
without arms and with the legs shown as a single ele- 
ment (Figure 8, C) has been considered as female and 
connected with the female figurines of the Danube area. 
But the shape of its face corresponds to that of the amber 
figures of Lithuania (Figure 6) and the stone, bone or 
clay sculptures known from all over Russia and Siberia. 
Undoubtedly all the human figurines were locally made, 
not imported. The north Eurasian male figures are a class 
apart from the female idols of southern Europe. 


The rock engravings of northeastern Europe are found 
in two regions of northwestern Russia, on the eastern 
shore of Lake Onega and on the banks of the Vyg River, 
near its mouth in the White Sea. Petroglyphs from the 
two regions show certain differences in motifs, although 
they are associated in style. In both areas plain drawing 
in silhouette predominates, and the entire area of the 
figure is worked. Human beings are represented by male 
figures or by legs or hands. There are also creatures half 
human and half animal. The animals depicted include 
reindeer, elk, bears, snakes, lizards, fish and water birds. 


5. Flint figurines of animals and fish from northern Russia. After 
V. I. Smirnov, “Obzor arkheologicheskikh pamiatnikov Belo- 
morskogo poberezhia Severnoi Oblasti’” (“Survey of the Archae- 
ological Finds in the Area of the White Sea”), Sovetskaia Ar- 
kheologiia V, 1940. 





AN ANCIENT ART OF HUNTERS AND FISHERS continued 






4. Wooden ladle carved in the 
shape of a duck, from Gorbunovo. 
After Eding, op. cit. 
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6. Human figurines carved in amber, 
from Juodkrante, western Lithuania. After 
H. Kithn, Dre vorgeschichtliche Kunst 
Deutschlands, 1935. 7. Human figurines of clay (A, B) and 
bone (C). (A, B) from western Latvia 
and the S’as canal, (C) Lake Ladoga. 
After M. E. Foss, “Drevneishaia istoriia 
severa evropeiskoi chasti SSSR” (‘‘The 
Earliest History of the Northern Part of 
the European USSR”), Materialy i Is- 
sledovaniia po Arkheologii SSSR 29, 1952. 





8. Stone cult axe (A). with human head 
on the butt, from Kiuruvesi, Finland; 
human figurine of bone (B) with wide- 
spread legs, from Kubenino, Lake Lacha, 
northern Russia; human figurine carved 
in horn (C) from Parnu, Estonia. After 
C. F. Meinander, “Die Kiukaiskultur,”’ 
Suomen Muinais-M.Aikakauskirja 53, 
1954; Foss, op. cit.; H. A. Moora, Vor- 
geschichte Estlands, 1932. 
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AN ANCIENT ART OF HUNTERS AND FISHERS continued 


Representations of boats also occur. Some engravings on 
the granite rocks jutting out into Lake Onega consist of 
geometric figures: circles, sometimes with rays, figures 
with a triangle at one end and a ring at the other, cres- 
cents, etc. Figures of water birds are particularly numer- 
ous. Swans were especially liked, and generally they are 
depicted with very long necks (Figures 9, 10). The more 
we study the petroglyphs of Lake Onega, the more simi- 
larity we find to the Scandinavian rock engravings. In 
both we see male figures, generally with upraised arms. 
The head is sometimes portrayed as a circle or a double 
circle (Figure 11) ; at other times it has the shape of an 
animal’s head or horns. Boats appear with the head of a 
reindeer or an elk carved on the prow and with members 
of the crew indicated by short vertical lines. In other 
drawings elk are associated with circles, snakes, lizards 
or turtles, fish and water birds, and water birds are some- 
times associated with snakes and circles (Figure 10). 

The White Sea rock engravings show men skiing with 
poles or holding huge bows and arrows. There are also 
large, sometimes almost life-size, figures of reindeer, elk, 
fish and water birds. In this region we generally see more 
realistic figures than at Lake Onega but they are still far 
from naturalistic. The feet, hands, noses and genitals of 
male figures are usually greatly exaggerated. The men 
are portrayed naked even in skiing scenes (Figure 12). 
The footprints, sometimes of enormous size, and circular 
signs frequently with four or five rays, point to a sym- 
bolic character quite different from the naturalism of the 
preceding periods. 

A better understanding of the rock engravings and the 
mentality of the people who made them can be gained if 
we find the connections between many miscellaneous pic- 
tures. The rock pictures mainly show men, animals, birds 
and reptiles as well as arrows, spears and geometric fig- 
ures. Certain connections can be observed among them. 
The human male figure is sometimes depicted with an 
animal’s head or horns and associated with the circle or 


sign resembling a heavenly body. The elk and the water 
bird are rather frequently associated with a circle or a 
snake. The male figure is associated with a lizard, a snake 
or a swan and is sometimes shown with an enlarged ar- 
row or spear or a boat with a reindeer head on the prow. 
Even to the present day people in northeastern Europe 
associate reindeer, elk, water birds, reptiles and the 
heavenly bodies with the sky deity, which represents mas- 
culinity. In local folk symbolism the earth, water, rocks 
and plants have female significance. The masculine sym- 
bols in the rock carvings probably represent the invoca- 
tion of the sky deity for fertility and the well-being of 
human and animal life. The expression of libido in sym- 
boiism should probably be interpreted in the broadest 
sense, not only for the human world but also for nature 
as a whole. 

For establishing a tentative date for the rock engrav- 
ings at Lake Onega and the White Sea three sources are 
available: (1) the relative chronology of the occupation 
sites discovered in the vicinity of the petroglyphs; (2) 
a comparison with datable human, animal and bird fig- 
ures carved in various materials or engraved on pottery, 
and (3) a comparison with the Scandinavian rock en- 
gravings. 

The eastern shores of Lake Onega were populated for 
long periods and numerous sites near the rock engravings 
belong to the second millennium B.c. and later. Most of 
the stations nearest to the engravings belong to the phases 
typified by pit-marked and geometric pottery of this 
hunters’ and fishers’ culture. 

The material from surface sites on the banks of the 
Vyg and the islands in the White Sea is related to that 
of the Lake Onega sites. Some pit-decorated pottery must 
belong to about the beginning of the second millennium 
B.C. Most of the occupation sites near the White Sea are 
contemporary with the Late Bronze Age and the beginning 
of the Iron Age in the southern regions, and most of the 
pottery and flint tool types have parallels in the south. 
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9. Engravings on the rocks of 
Lake Onega. After Ravdonikas, 
“Naskalnye izobrazheniia One- 
zhskogo ozera i Belogo moria” 
(“Les gravures rupestres des 
bords du lac Onéga et de la 
mer Blanche’’), Trudy Arkheo- 
logit i Etnografiit, vols. 9 
(1936) and 10 (1938). 


Flint implements imitate the forms of bronze spears and 
arrowheads. Close analogies with the White Sea group 
are known from around Kargopol in the Arkhangelsk 
district. 

Figures in flint can be compared with the rock en- 
gravings of both areas. Some can be assigned relative 
dates with the help of excavated material. At Durakovo 
near the White Sea a flint figure of a bear was found with 
a mold for a socketed axe dating about 1000 B.c. Human 
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figures of wood or bone are very similar to the Lake 
Onega rock engravings. Close affinity can be seen be- 
tween a bone figure from the grave at Kubenino on Lake 
Lacha near Kargopol (Figure 8, B) and the figures of men 
with widespread legs depicted on the rocks (Figures 9, 
10). The graves and a settlement at Kubenino belong to 
the comb- and pit-marked pottery phase, which occurred 
in the first half of the second millennium B.c. The en- 
graved water birds on the comb- and pit-marked pottery 





























can be considered, for the most part, as contemporary 
with rock engravings of water birds. The earliest figures 
of water birds in wood and flint are known from the sites 
characterized by pit-marked pottery and were associated 
with amber beads having V-shaped perforations. A date 
at the beginning of the second millennium B.c. is thereby 
indicated. 

The affinity between the Scandinavian and the Lake 
Onega rock engravings is incontestable. Is there also a 





AN ANCIENT ART OF HUNTERS AND FISHERS continued 


10. Rock engravings at Lake 
Onega: elk and water birds asso- 
ciated with a circle; boat with rein- 
deer’s head on the prow; half 
human, half animal creatures asso- 
ciated with an elk, moon-like signs 
and a circle; human male figures 
associated with a lizard, elk or 
spear; birds with exaggeratedly 
long necks; snakes. After Ravdoni- 
kas, op. cit. 


chronological relation between these two areas? Accord- 
ing to the chronology established for the Scandinavian 
rock carvings, there are groups of figures which have 
their origin in Period III of the northern Bronze Age and 
whose last traces are seen at the end of the Bronze Age 
or the beginning of the Iron Age. The varied develop- 
ment of the engraved symbols belongs mainly to the 
later phase of the Bronze Age. The appearance of sim- 
ilar motifs and the data we have cited showing the ap- 
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proximate chronological limits of the rock pictures at 
Lake Onega allow us to consider the north Russian rock 
carvings as contemporaneous with the Scandinavian. The 
establishment of an absolute synchronism between the 
engravings of both areas is impossible because neither on 
the rocks of Lake Onega nor on those of the White Sea 
do we find representations of datable bronze razors or 
axes which have been so valuable for the chronology of 
the Bronze Age rock carvings in Scandinavia. There is 
no question of the borrowing of certain features from 
the Scandinavian rock carvings or vice versa. We cannot 
point to a very close formal or technical similarity. In 
neither area do we find an intentional grouping of fig- 
ures. The separate symbols or groups of symbols convey a 
strong impression that new figures were added from time 
to time over a long period. 

The ideas which motivated the rock engravings in 
Scandinavia and in northern Russia must have been sim- 


ilar. These in a sense unite the rock pictures of Scandi- 
navia, Lake Onega and the White Sea, although in each 
of them we see local traits. 





AN ANCIENT ART OF HUNTERS AND FISHERS continued 














11. Rock engravings at Lake Onega: hu- 
man figures with upraised arms and with 
the head portrayed as a circle or double 
circle. After A. I: A. Briusov, “Istoriia 
drevnei Karelii’” (“The History of An- 
cient Karelia’), Trudy Gos. Istoriches- 
kogo Muzeia 9, Moscow 1940. 
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12. White Sea rock engravings: naked men skiing, associated 
with a reindeer and enlarged bow and arrows, and boats with an 
elk’s head on the prow. After Ravdonikas, op. cit. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Obituaries 


Recent deaths in the field of archae- 
ology and art history include: 


WALTER HEURTLEY, formerly Assist- 
ant Director of the British School at 
Athens, who is known especially for 
his work in Macedonian prehistory; 


GLapDys BAKER PIERSON, who was 
associated with excavations in Greece, 
Syria and Turkey (July 16, 1955); 


ALEXANDER PHILADELPHEUS, retired 
Director of the National Museum, 
Athens, and excavator of many Greek 
sites; 

CHARLES RUFUS MOREY, among 
whose many contributions to the study 
of archaeology was the founding of 
the Index of Christian Art (August 
28, 1955). 


Royal Excavator at Princeton Dig 


Shown here examining some frag- 
ments unearthed at Sala, in the Swedish 
province of Vastmanland, is H.M. King 
Gustaf VI Adolf of Sweden. The King, 
an archaeologist of note, has recently 
gone to Sicily to take an active part in 
the excavations of the Princeton Ar- 
chaeological Expedition. Dr. Erik Sj6- 





Photograph courtesy of the American Swedish 


News Exchange 
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qvist, Professor of Classical Archaeol- 
ogy at Princeton University and leader 
of the expedition, was once the King’s 
secretary and adviser on archaeological 
matters. 

The site chosen for excavation is at 
Serra Orlando, in the province of Enna. 
Here surface indications and remains of 
a fortification wall enclosing a large 
area give promise of fruitful finds to 
come. The site seems to have been occu- 
pied continuously during the Classical 
and Hellenistic periods. 

Professor Richard Stillwell of Prince- 
ton will direct the spring campaign. 
Present members of the staff are: Rich- 
ard Grimm, Kenan Erim, Helen Wood- 
ruff, Frances F. Jones and Stina Borg- 
strom. 


Stoa of Attalos at Halfway Mark 


Since our last report on the project 
of rebuilding the ancient Stoa of Atta- 
los II in Athens which is to serve as the 
museum for the excavations of the 
Athenian Agora (ARCHAEOLOGY 7 
[1954] 180-182) work has been pro- 
ceeding apace. At the end of August 
Dr. Homer A. Thompson, Field Direc- 
tor of the Agora excavations, reported 
as follows: 

“The undertaking has now reached 
approximately the halfway mark. 
Thirty-four of the forty-five Doric 
outer columns in the lower storey have 
been re-erected and sixteen of the 
twenty-two Ionic inner columns. The 
north wall of the building and the 
northern stairway have been carried to 
about one half their height, and about 
one half the floor of the upper storey 
has been laid. In the south part of the 
building the new masonry is being 
painstakingly fitted to the old which 
had here been badly calcined and 
cracked by the fire of A.D. 267. 

“In accordance with the ancient 
practice, the fluting of the Doric col- 
umns is started top and bottom before 


the column is erected, and is completed 
after setting; this procedure permits of 
more precise continuity in the channels 
among the three component drums of 
the shaft. One column has now been 
fluted in seventy-six man days of labor 
at a cost of about 10,500 drachmai or 
$350. Those familiar with the building 
inscriptions of the Erechtheion will re- 
call that the fluting of each of the east 
columns of the Erechtheion, executed 
in 407/6 B.c., cost 150 drachmai, the 
equivalent of 150 man days of labor. 
The juxtaposition of the fluted and un- 
fluted columns in the Stoa illustrates in 
a very telling way the efficacy of the 
fluting in enlivening the facade of a 
building. 

“In the course of June the transfer 
of the 6700 marble inscriptions from 
the Excavation House to the West 
Basement Storeroom of the Stoa was 
completed; scholars are already using 
this material in its commodious new 
setting. Preparations are being made 
for the transfer of the documentary 
pottery to the other basement store- 
rooms this autumn.” 


AAUW Fellowships 


Among the fellowship awards an- 
nounced for the year 1955-56 by the 
American Association of University 
Women, two are granted for research 
in archaeology: 

ELINOR M. HussELMAN, Curator of 
the Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, 
University of Michigan, will study the 
sites of the ancient town of Karanis and 
other Graeco-Roman and Coptic towns 
in Egypt, as well as the papyri and an- 
tiquities from these sites which are now 
in museum collections. 

JANE GASTON MAHLER, Assistant 
Professor of Fine Arts at Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will under- 
take research in Iran, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and India, with emphasis on 
cultural interchange from the fourth 
through the ninth century. 








Samothrace Festival 


The dedication of the Museum at 
Samothrace, held on July 24, 1955, will 
remain in the minds of those privileged 
to attend it as a remarkable and de- 
lightful experience. It combined the op- 
portunity of visiting one of the famous 
sanctuaries of the Greek world with a 
festive occasion which, one was tempted 
to believe, came as close as may be to 
the spirit of the great festivals of an- 
tiquity. 

Excavations in the Sanctuary of the 
Great God were conducted in 1938 and 
1939, and again from 1948 to the pres- 
ent time, by the Archaeological Re- 
search Fund of New York University, 
under the direction of Professor and 
Mrs. Karl Lehmann with the support of 
the Bollingen Foundation. Progress has 
been reported in ARCHAEOLOGY (1 
[1948] 44-49; 6 [1953] 30-35; 7 [1954] 
91-95); a helpful summary has also 
appeared recently in the AIA News- 
letter. The long history of the site 
may now readily be studied as a whole, 
thanks to the excellent and fully illus- 
trated booklet, Samothrace: A Guide to 
the Excavations and the Museum, pte- 
pared by Professor Lehmann and fresh 
off the press at the time of the cere- 
monies. But even those who had pru- 
dently read the Guide in advance or had 
visited the sanctuary before and were 
familiar with the care and devotion 
which have gone into its excavation 
were quite unprepared for its ap- 
pearance on the festival day. The great 
buildings, set so majestically in their 
ravine, glistened in the sun; carefully 


graded paths, well placed signs and an 
impeccable neatness throughout the 
whole area encouraged the visitor to 
feel at home. Excavations tend to be un- 
tidy, and here the ordinary difficulties 
had been greatly increased by the con- 
figuration of the site and the quantity 
of very large tumbled blocks involved. 
Professor Lehmann, in the introduction 
to the guidebook, pays special tribute to 
his wife who, as he says, “has trans- 
formed the Sanctuary from a wilder- 
ness with ruins into a major archae- 
ological site and created order out of 
chaos.” This achievement adds im- 
mensely to the visitor’s interest and en- 
joyment of the sanctuary; it is possible 
to get about easily and to understand 
what one sees. Such an example will, 
one hopes, receive its proper flattery by 
imitation in other less carefully tended 
archaeological areas. 

The hundred or so visitors who made 
the trip from Athens to Samothrace on 
the steamer Semiramis, chartered for 
the occasion, formed a shipboard com- 
pany reflecting almost every shade of 
interest in Greece ancient and modern. 
Representing the Greek Government 
were the Minister of Education, Mr. 
Yerokostopoulos; the Minister of Fi- 
nance, Mr. Eftaxias; the Minister to 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Rallis; and 
the Minister of Northern Greece, Mr. 
Kosmas. From the Greek Archaeologi- 
cal Service came Professor Marinatos, 
Director of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties; Professor Orlandos, Director of 
the Department of Reconstruction; and 
Dr. and Mrs. Karouzos, Director and 
Assistant Director of the National Mu- 


seum. Both the American and the Ger- 
man Ambassadors were present, and 
ranking members of various foreign 
services. The foreign schools of archae- 
ology, American, British, French and 
German, were represented formally as 
well as by many students and visitors. 
The Bollingen Foundation sent Mr. 
J. D. Barret as its representative. In 
recognition, further, of the fact that 
Austrian and French expeditions had 
previously participated in the explora- 
tion of the sanctuary, Dr. Charbon- 
neaux, Curator of Classical Antiquities 
in the Louvre, was among the invited 
guests, as was also Professor Eichler 
from the University of Vienna. 

After an opportunity to inspect the 
site, visitors and islanders gathered out- 
side the recently completed museum for 
the dedication ceremony. The Metro- 
politan of Alexandroupolis, assisted by 
Six priests, conducted the service of 
blessing which was followed by four 
short addresses: by Professor Lehmann, 
by the Minister of Education, by the 
Mayor of the island and by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Mr. Cannon. The 
Minister of Education then turned the 
key in the lock; the doors swung wide 
and the visitors poured in. 

Properly to appreciate the architec- 
tural reconstructions, which vividly in- 
dicate the ingenuity and variety of 
which Hellenistic architects were capa- 
ble, or to enjoy the careful selection of 
vases and other small finds, all dis- 
played with clear and attractive labels, 
one must revisit Samothrace at leisure. 
But even under festival conditions it 
was possible to see that this is a model 














ee Bes. = 
THE MUSEUM, GALLERY C. On the right 


are objects for the most part from the Sanctuary; 
on the left those from tombs around the city. 


SAMOTHRACE: the Sanctuary frem above. 
On the ridge at the extreme left the Mu- 
seum; below, by the sea, the Guest House. 
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THE MUSEUM, GALLERY A. Recon- 
struction of a section of the upper order 
of the Arsinoeion. 


of a small museum on a site, where 
everything displayed helps to bring both 
the buildings and the people who built 
and used them to life. 

The museum itself, a simple three- 
roomed building with a courtyard, is 
unobtrusive and unpretentious, fitting 
harmoniously into the hillside setting; 
yet it is so carefully designed that the 
lighting is unexceptionable and even the 
large numbers of people present at the 
opening were able to circulate well. Mr. 
Stuart Shaw of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, himself an old Samothracian, had 
every reason to be proud of his design, 
and it was pleasant to hear Professor 
Lehmann’s tribute to him, as well as to 
Miss Elaine Loeffler, who had had a 
large part in the museum installation 
and who was also on hand to share the 
burdens and the pleasures of hospitality 
with Professor and Mrs. Lehmann. 

Travelers in Greece may now well 
make every effort to include Samothrace 
in their itinerary. The distance from 
Athens remains considerable, but the 
main difficulty connected with a visit 
to the island, namely the lack of a 
place to stay, has now been remedied. A 
comfortable and attractive Guest House 
has just been completed by the Greek 
Tourist Organization. Situated near the 
sanctuary and a short distance from 
the shore, it has accommodation for fif- 
teen people. This Guest House, too, 
was Officially opened on the festival 
day, with a reception held after the 
ceremonies at the museum. 
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From the Guest House the visitors 
then made their way down to the foot 
of the great ravine where, beside a gush- 
ing spring in a grove of plane trees, was 
spread a picnic feast thoroughly Samo- 
thracian in scale, and followed in turn 
by Greek dancing in which both is- 
landers and visitors joined. The day 
came to an end all too quickly and the 
visitors, re-embarked on the Semiramis 
and looking back over the sanctuary, 
tried to sort out their impressions, in 
which admiration for what they had 
seen and for the way in which they had 
been entertained were perhaps evenly 
mingled. One sentiment which each and 
every one shared was the feeling that it 
would be good to go to Samothrace 
soon again. 

(This account has been contributed 
by members of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens who were 
present at the ceremonies. ) 


Cuneiform Documents Unearthed 
from Museum Archives 


Some of the most important recent 
finds of ancient Mesopotamian texts 
have been made not on the sites of 
vanished Assyrian and Babylonian 
cities but in the storerooms of museums 
which have participated in excavating 
some of those cities. Exciting finds are 
being made, for instance, at the British 
Museum, which has great numbers of 
unread cuneiform tablets. It is more 
surprising to learn that a large collec- 
tion of tablets, dating back more than 
4,000 years, almost to the beginning of 
written history in Mesopotamia, has 
been “discovered” in the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. This collec- 
tion of tablets inscribed in the Akka- 
dian language was purchased by an 
officer of the British Army of Occupa- 
tion in Iraq shortly after World War I 
and presented to the Museum, where 
for a long time it lay unrecognized. 

Now the Museum has published this 
collection as a monograph by Professor 
I. J. Gelb of the Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago. Included are a 
number of legal, business and admin- 
istrative texts as well as children’s 
school exercises composed entirely of 
unconnected words. Professor Gelb 
writes in the Chicago Natural History 
Bulletin, Vol. 26, No. 7 (July 1955), 
“These texts are a most important 
source of material for the study of the 
oldest Akkadian dialect. Since Akka- 


dian (also known as Assyro-Babylo- 
nian), like Hebrew or Arabic, belongs 
to the Semitic group of languages, the 
new texts provide us with the oldest 
known materials in the whole field of 
Semitics. Important, also, is that the 
many personal names mentioned in the 
texts help in the reconstruction of the 
ethnic background of the area in which 
the tablets originated. However, the im- 
portance of the collection is not limited 
to the ethno-linguistic sphere. Con- 
taining as it does a respectable number 
of legal, business and administrative 
texts, the material sheds new and im- 
portant light on the rise and develop- 
ment of socio-economic institutions in 
the Near East.” 


Missouri Expedition to Cyprus 


Preliminary soundings in a settle- 
ment and a cemetery of the Early Cyp- 
riot period (2500-2000 B.c.) were made 
during March and April, 1955, by the 
first overseas archaeological expedition 
of the University of Missouri, directed 
by Professor Saul S. Weinberg. Sur- 
face exploration in the Phaneromeni 
section between the village of Episkopi 
(Limassol District) and the Kouris 
River to the east revealed a very ex- 
tensive area showing almost exclusively 
Early Cypriot occupation. While 
trenches dug in the top of the Phanero- 
meni ridge and on its east slope showed 
the remains to be largely destroyed by 
erosion and deep ploughing, the area 
to the west of the ridge yielded prom- 
ising remains of settlements of both 
the middle and late phases of the 
Early Cypriot period. Substantial stone 
foundations of fairly large buildings 
with several floors of the middle phase, 
thick burnt débris of houses of the 
very end of the period, much pottery 
on the floors and fairly deep stratifica- 
tion all promise well for the excavation 
on a larger scale that is planned by 
the Missouri expedition. Since few 
settlements of the period have been dug 
thus far, and none on a large scale, the 
stratigraphy of the Episkopi site should 
help greatly to establish the cultural 
sequence of the Early Bronze Age in 
Cyprus. 

On the rocky west slope of the Phan- 
eromeni ridge an extensive and very 
crowded cemetery of the period was 
located and twelve tombs were exca- 
vated. All are chamber tombs with en- 
trance from a small vestibule or dromos 




















(passageway ), often with several tombs 
opening off the same dromos. One un- 
usual tomb had a passage more than 
twenty-five feet long with at least nine 
chambers opening off it; the dromos 
could not be followed to its southern 
end, and there may be still more cham- 
bers. The tomb types show variations 
from those already known of the period, 
mostly in the northern part of the is- 
land; and in the pottery too, of which 
quantities came from both tombs and 
settlement, there are features which dis- 
tinguish it from that of other parts of 
Cyprus and will help to characterize 
the ceramic of southern Cyprus in the 
Early Bronze Age. 


Fifth Season at Nippur 


The Joint Expedition to Nippur, 
sponsored by the Baghdad School of 
the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search and the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, returned to Iraq 


for a fifth season of excavation at Nip- 
pur in November 1955. Nippur, one of 
the large important cities of ancient 
Mesopotamia, lies somewhat over a 
hundred miles south of Baghdad be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 

Investigations of previous seasons 
have uncovered a temple to Enlil at the 
foot of the ziggurat, many levels of 
private houses in the Scribal Quarter in 
the southeastern part of the city, and 
an Early Dynastic Temple in the north- 
ern part of the Religious Quarter. Dur- 
ing the third season (1951-52) an ex- 
ploratory trench located another tem- 
ple in the Religious Quarter west of the 
ziggurat. Further trenching traced the 
exterior wall for a distance of some 
sixty meters and a door socket found 
in situ identified the building as a tem- 
ple to Inanna. In the fourth season 
(1953-54) two rooms of the temple 
were completely excavated and the deep 
overburden was removed over a con- 
siderable area in preparation for fur- 


ther excavation. The temple, often re- 
ferred to in religious literature, was 
founded during the Third Dynasty of 
Ur and continued through the subse- 
quent periods into Assyrian times. 

The main objective of this fifth dig- 
ging season is the excavation and study 
of the various levels of the complete 
temple. Its dimensions are as yet unde- 
termined and whether it is a single tem- 
ple to Inanna or will prove to be a 
complex of temples dedicated to more 
than one deity is also unknown. The 
staff is comprised of Mr. Richard C. 
Haines, Field Architect of the Oriental 
Institute, Director; Dr. Albrecht Goetze, 
Laffan Professor of Assyriology at Yale 
University, Epigrapher; Dr. Vaughn E. 
Crawford of Yale University, Recorder 
and Photographer; and Mr. Donald P. 
Hansen of Harvard University, Archae- 
ologist. Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen, Sumer- 
ologist and Professor in the Oriental In- 
stitute, will join the staff later in the 
season. 





Early Man in Iraq 


Robert J. Braidwood, Director of the 
expedition, sends us the following ac- 
count of the results of the year’s work. 

The Iraq-Jarmo project of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago re- 
sumed field work in western Asia during 
the 1954-55 season. The central problem of 
the project remained the investigation of 
the transition from the food-gathering 
savagery of the late Pleistocene period to 
the established village-farming community 
of about six thousand years ago. 

The fall phase of the staff's work con- 
sisted of survey and test excavation in the 
drainage system of the Greater Zab River 
in Iraqi Kurdistan. During the winter 
months an archaeological tour. of the later 
cave and earliest available village sites in 
westerly Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
southern Turkey was undertaken. From 
March through June of 1955, excavations 
were resumed on the village site of Jarmo 
and the cave site of Palegawra, in the Kir- 
kuk and Sulimaniyah /iwas of Iraq. 

The survey of the Zab basin was in- 
tended to locate cave and village sites per- 
tinent to the central problem in an area 
sufficiently northward from the Jarmo- 
Palegawra district so that some degree of 
cultural variation might be anticipated. A 
number of new sites were found and five 
village sites and nine caves were tested. Of 
the village sites, M’lefaat, at the Khazir 
bridge on the Mosul-Erbil road, proved the 
most interesting for our purpose. Signifi- 
cantly more primitive than Jarmo on typo- 
logical grounds, it would appear neverthe- 
less to be a settled village establishment. El 





JARMO seen from the air, looking westward, 
showing beginning of tests by small squares. 


Khan, near it, yielded an Hassunan assem- 
blage. Gird Ali Agha, due north of Erbil, 
on the Zab, was evidently a post-Jarmo 
type of establishment but without clear 
link to Hassuna, while Gird Chai, nearby, 
was a temporary encampment of the Karim 
Shahir type. Gird Banahilk, in the Diyana 
plain near Ruwanduz, was a highland vil- 
lage with an assemblage which included 
the Halafian painted pottery. 

The caves tested yielded industries as 
early as Mousterian in type but none con- 
tained materials later than those of Zarzi or 


Palegawra. In the number of caves visited 
by our survey (and in the caves seen or 
tested by the few other scholars interested 
in Iraqi prehistory) the negative evidence 
that there appears to be nothing later than 
the Zarzi-Palegawra phase is beginning to 
be impressive. It suggests that a phase 
roughly equivalent to the Natufian of 
Palestine may not be found in the caves 
of highland Iraq. It also throws into further 
relief the importance of apparently tem- 
porary open sites like Karim Shahir and 
Gird Chai, and of certain other open sites 
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GIRD ALI AGHA, stone laid hea 


“ 


noted in the Chemchemal plain near Jarmo 
—these shallow open sites may in fact be 
the Iraqi equivalent of the coastal Natufian. 

During the winter tour, all the more 
important known sites of the terminal cave 
and early village occupations in the regions 
west of the Tigris were visited (save those 
in Israel). The purpose of this tour was in 
part archaeological reappraisal, and in part 
to allow the natural scientists on our staff 
to observe the varying environmental situa- 
tions in which the sites occurred. We had 
been fortunate in being able to secure spe- 
cialists in Pleistocene geology, the botany 
of the food plants, the zoology of the ani- 
mals pertinent to domestication, and the 
radioactive carbon dating process and 
ceramic technology. This integrated team- 
work approach to the problems surround- 
ing the transition to food-production and 
the appearance of the settled village-farm- 
ing community will pay long-range divi- 
dends. In total some fifty-two radioactive 
carbon samples were secured, some from 
our own sites, many from sites visited on 
the winter tour. Samples are now available 
from Arpachiyah, Baghouz, Byblos, Grai 
Resh, Halaf, Hassuna, Mersin, the caves 
of Ksar Akil and Yabrud, among other 
sites. 

At Jarmo an attempt was made to ex- 
amine the all-over village plan by means 
of excavation in a grid, with some 150 
small two by two meter squares dug as the 
basis for extrapolation or expansion. It had 
been anticipated that our work on the site 
might be finished by the end of the season, 
but various architectural elements encoun- 
tered in the squares strongly suggest that 
the site needs more work. The campaign in- 
dicated that the normal elements of the 
Jarmo small object assemblage had already 
been recovered by the end of the 1950-51 
season, but knowledge of the very interest- 
ing figurine category was considerably elab- 
orated by this season’s work. A link with 
the archaic painted pottery of .Hassuna 
was seen in some sherds which occurred in 
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rth and wall fragments. 
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sample at the site of Grai Resh. 


the upper ceramic levels of Jarmo, and 
there is much new evidence, due to the 
presence on the staff of the natural sci- 
entists, which yet remains to be reduced 
and interpreted. 

The excavation of the cave site of 
Palegawra, with its apparently late aspect 
of the Zarzi microlithic industry, was com- 
pleted in May, 1955. 

The staff consisted of Robert J. Braid- 
wood, general director of the project; Viv- 
ian Broman, field assistant; Mayo and Bev- 
erly Schreiber, volunteers, for the Oriental 
Institute, with Linda Braidwood joining 
the staff in April. The University of Chi- 
cago Department of Anthropology grantee 
was Patty Jo Andersen. Bruce Howe, Pea- 
body Museum—Harvard, Baghdad profes- 
sor of the Baghdad School of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, carried out 
the School’s affiliated project on the ter- 
minal cave range. H. E. Wright, Jr., of the 
Department of Geology of the University 
of Minnesota, held Guggenheim and Wen- 
ner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research fellowships for the work on 
Pleistocene geology. Hans Helbaek of the 
Danish National Museum worked on the 
food plant evidence by means of a grant 
to the director from the American Philo- 
sophicai Society. Charles A. Reed, zoolo- 
gist, of the University of Illinois and Fred- 
erick R. Matson, archaeologist, of the 
Pennsylvania State University, were both 
part of a supporting grant made to the 
project through the Department of An- 
thropology at Chicago by the National 
Science Foundation. There were further 
supporting grants to the project by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropo- 
logical Research and by friends of the 
Oriental Institute. Mrs. Wright and Mrs. 
Matson also served as volunteers. The 
Iraqi Directorate General of Antiquities 
had several cooperating representatives 
with the staff, principally Sayid Hussain 
Azam during the fall phase and Sayid 
Sabri Shukrie in the spring phase; Sayid 


Yusuf Mansour cooperated on the part of 
the Iraq Natural History Museum during 
the fall phase. It is a pleasure to recall 
the enthusiasm for and the facilities 
granted to the project by the officials of 
the Iraq government. 


Pine Lawn Valley: Eleventh Season 


The civilization of the Mogollon In- 
dians at Pine Lawn Valley, New Mex- 
ico (for accounts of previous seasons’ 
work here, see ARCHAEOLOGY 5 [1952] 
pages 14-21 and 6 [1953] pages 
217-220) was again the subject of this 
season’s investigation by the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. The leader 
was again Dr. Paul S. Martin, chief 
curator of anthropology, with Dr. 
John B. Rinaldo, assistant curator 
of archaeology, as principal associate. 
This year’s expedition was the eleventh 
to this particular part of New Mexico, 
and the twenty-first made by the Mu- 
seum to the Southwest. The site, which 
is near the town of Reserve, has al- 
ready yielded not only a great quantity 
of material remains, such as tools and 
weapons, grain, clothing and mummi- 
fied human bodies, but also informa- 
tion about the change in dwellings, 
which evolved from pit-houses with 
systems of ventilation.to surface pueb- 
los with many rooms. The Pine Lawn 
Valley site, which appears to have been 
first occupied about 2500 B.c., was 
abandoned about A.D. 1350. Apparently 
the Mogollones’ inherent restlessness, 
rather than enemy action, accounts for 
their disappearance from the region. 
They seem to have moved westward to 
Arizona, where they probably became 
assimilated with the Zuni tribe. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT BOGEs 


Delaware Tribal Legend 


Walam Olum or Red Score. The Migra- 
tion Legend of the Lenni Lenape or Del- 
aware Indians. xiv, 379 pages, color 
frontispiece, end maps. Indiana Histor- 
ical Society, Indianapolis 1954 


Although the Delaware Indians 
knew nothing about writing before the 
coming of the white man, they al- 
legedly preserved a traditional tribal 
history in a series of crude pictures 
painted on sticks or bark, known as 
the Walum Olum. The pictures served 
as a mnemonic aid to certain narrators, 
trained to recite or sing the chronicle to 
the others. An unidentified “Dr. Ward” 
obtained the pictures in 1820 from a 
band of migrant Delawares then living 
on the White River in Indiana. The 
pictures, with an Algonkian transcrip- 
tion, then fell into the hands of a 
versatile but distrusted scientist, Con- 
stantine Rafinesque. He published an 
English translation in 1836, but neg- 
lected to document the details of the 
actual discovery or under what con- 
ditions the transcription of the pictures 
had beeg made. In 1885 Daniel G. 
Brinton published another English 
version of the same transcription, re- 
producing the pictures from Ra- 
finesque’s manuscripts. 

In the current volume, with its 
superb binding, fine paper and attrac- 
tive printing, Rafinesque’s pictures and 
the Algonkian transcription are both 
faithfully reproduced. The text has 
been studiously retranslated by C. F. 
Voegelin into an entirely new English 
version differing in certain particulars 
from both the Rafinesque and Brinton 
translations. The five “books” of the 
Walum Olum containing 184 tran- 
scribed verses, each symbolized by a 
picture, are interpreted as telling the 
story of the migration of the Algon- 
kian-speaking Indians in prehistoric 
times from the far west to the east 
coast where they were discovered by 
the early explorers. 


Following the translation are chap- 
ters by Eli Lilly, Ermine Voegelin, 
C. F. Voegelin-Joe E. Pierce, Paul Weer, 
Glenn A. Black, and Georg K. Neu- 
mann. No pains, money nor words 
were spared to chop the Walum Olum 
up fine. The result is a salmagundi of 
history, chronology, archaeology, eth- 
nology, linguistics—with a dash of 
physical anthropology. 

A critical analysis is impossible in a 
brief general review. I can only observe 
that the Walum Olum has been gen- 
erally accepted as a semi-mythical saga, 
whereas the new volume leaves an im- 
pression that it is history. As in most 
folklore, oral transmission is the 
essence of its survival, and proof is still 
lacking that the transcribed text is an 
accurate version of the original oral 
exposition of the pictures. To attribute 
historical validity to an English trans- 
lation of a dubious transcription of a 
series of primitive glyphs obtained 
under mysterious circumstances by an 
eccentric investigator is unjustified. 

Although Eli Lilly admits that “mere 
romance” is present in the Walum 
Olum, this does not deter him from 
attempting a chronology of Lenape mi- 
gration, even to the extreme point of 
speculatively dating their crossing of 
the Bering Straits to about A.D. 366! 
Glenn Black discusses Lenape archae- 
ology with proper candor and restraint 
and states that “to prove the story 
archaeologically is at least for the time 
being impossible.” Until proof is forth- 
coming, either archaeological or docu- 
mentary, most of us working in Del- 
aware culture areas will, I believe, 
continue to content ourselves with Brin- 
ton’s conservative assessment of the 
Walum Olum to the effect that “It is 
a genuine native production .. . re- 
peated orally to someone indifferently 
conversant with the Delaware lan- 
guage who wrote it down to the best of 
his ability. . . . In its present form it 
can, as a whole, lay no claim either to 
antiquity or purity of linguistic form. 


Yet, as an authentic modern version, 
slightly colored by European teachings, 
of ancient tribal traditions, it is well 
worth preservation.” 

C. A. WESLAGER 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Early Cultures of India 


The Indus Civilization, by SiR Morti- 
MER WHEELER. 96 pages, 12 figures, 
24 plates, 2 plans. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, New York 1953 (The Cam- 
bridge History of India, Supplementary 
Volume) $3.75 


With the retirement of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler India lost a craftsman trained 
in the technique of digging and evalu- 
ating finds whom the Archaeological 
Survey of India is not likely to replace 
soon. Sir John Marshall, in reply to a 
critic of his work in Taxila, once re- 
marked that the spade is mightier than 
the pen. Sir Mortimer Wheeler has a 
fine command of both these imple- 
ments, so that his work on the Indus 
civilization is not only an account of 
personal supervision of the latest ex- 
cavations but a masterly summation of 
all the material retrieved in more than 
thirty years of activity at Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa, and the lesser sites re- 
lated to the Indus culture. For the first 
time there is a clear picture of the de- 
velopment and meaning of this first 
great Indian civilization. 

The present book is a supplement to 
the Cambridge History of India, 
Volume I, for which, when it was pub- 
lished in 1922, Sir John Marshall con- 
tributed a magisterial chapter on In- 
dian art and archaeology as they were 
known before the discovery of the 
Indus sites made it possible to mentior 
the history of Indian art before the 
Maurya Period. One of the chief prob- 
lems of the Indus civilization is the 
evaluation of its Mesopotamian and 
Indian aspects. From the consideration 
of the seals and sculpture Sir Mortimer 
suggests the existence of a common 
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source for the specifically Mesopota- 
mian elements found in India and west- 
ern Asia, since none of the Indian ex- 
amples can be regarded as directly de- 
rived from Mesopotamian antecedents. 
The dating of the Indus culture is based 
on seals of Indian type found at Meso- 
potamian sites in Sargonid and post- 
Sargonid levels of 2500 to 1500 B.c. Sir 
Mortimer, pointing to Vedic references 
to the storming of strongholds by Ar- 
yan warriors, leans to the theory that the 
end of the cities of the Indus culture came 
with the Aryan invasion ca. 1500 B.c. 
In connection with the small sculp- 
tures from Mohenjo-daro, which in 
certain respects are comparable to 
Mesopotamian types, it is pertinent to 
mention a number of unpublished 
figurines that appeared in India before 
the last war from unauthorized dig- 
gings in Sind. These statuettes corre- 
spond so closely to images of the well 
known Gudea type that they postulate 
an even closer relationship with Meso- 
potamian art than is suggested by any 
of the finds at Mohenjo-daro itself. 
The prophecies of later Indian art 
consist largely of suggestions of Saivite 
iconography in some of the seals and a 
sandstone dancing figure from Mo- 
henjo-daro. Although its dating is still 
Open to question, the well known male 
torso from Harappa embodies the plas- 
tic qualities of Indian sculpture of the 
historical periods. In his chapter on the 
Indus religion Sir Mortimer suggests 
that the terra-cotta statuettes of a 
“Mother-goddess” type found at all 
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the Indus sites represent an underlying 
stratum of folk religion apart from any 
official cult: the same position is oc- 
cupied by the modern clay figurines, 
some of them strikingly reminiscent of 
their prototypes from Mohenjo-daro, 
that represent the survival of Sakti 
worship in the Indian village today. 
This book is extremely valuable, not 
only as a clarifying summary of the 
exhaustive reports on the excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and Chanhu- 
daro, but also because it brings these 
publications up to date with an account 
of the important excavations resumed 
in the Indus Valley after World War 
II. Most noteworthy in these digs was 
the discovery of citadels suggesting the 
ziggurat of Mesopotamian tradition. 
BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University 


Peruvian Coastal Sites 


Early Anc6én and Early Supe Culture. 
Chavin Horizon Sites of the Central 
Peruvian Coast, by GORDON R. WILLEY 
and JOHN M. CorBETT. xxii, 180 pages, 
29 figures, 5 maps, 17 tables, 31 plates. 
Columbia University Press, New York 
1954 (Columbia Studies in Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Volume III) 
$5.00 


This is a record of excavations and a 
meticulous analysis of finds made at 
two long known but little understood 
sites on the coast of Peru north of 
Lima. The sites, although consisting 
largely of midden deposits and produc- 


tive of only quite simple monochrome 
pottery and textiles, are important be- 
cause they belong in an early develop- 
mental, or formative, stage of Peruvian 
culture, about which relatively little is 
known, including its origins. It is clear 
that these sites are related to the wide- 
spread Chavin culture, although they 
lack specialized religious structures 
typical of Chavin itself and of several 
sites farther north on the coast. 

Whether this is to be explained on 
the basis of their distance from Chavin 
centers of greater size and complexity 
or on chronological grounds is not 
clear. 

The writers dug test pits in the 
middens, one almost nine meters deep. 
They found at Ancén that the earliest 
pottery, like that of Viru and Chicama 
Valleys, farther north on the coast, was 
undecorated. Later wares, still mono- 
chrome, bear incised, brushed and 
punctate designs remarkably similar to 
those found at the highland site of 
Chavin itself. Chavin design was also 
found in textile fragments. Early Supe 
was shown to be contemporaneous with 
the latter part of Early Ancon, but both 
were clearly established as parts of the 
Chavin horizon. 

The work is a technical contribution 
of the highest order, but unlike many 
such specialized books, it contains use- 
ful and readable comparative sections 
for the non-specialist and teacher and a 
fine reconstruction of Early Ancon- 
Supe culture. 

ALFRED KIDDER II 
University Museum 
University of Pennsylvania 


Anthropologist’s Story 
The Track of Man: Adventures of an 
Anthropologist, by HENRY FIELD. 448 
pages, 28 illustrations, 2 end maps. 
Doubleday & Co., New York 1953 
$5.95 

Henry Field’s interest in the study 
of man and his characteristic zeal and 
enthusiasm showed themselves early. 
His boyhood was spent in England in 
the hunting country of Leicestershire, 
where relics and traditions of the ear- 
lier inhabitants abound. For his twelfth 
birthday the budding archaeologist’s 
most prized gift was a day’s work by 
“the two best posthole diggers” on his 
stepfather’s estate. The results—the 
discovery of a flaked flint, a coin, a 
bead and some animal teeth, and the 
tracing out of a cobbled pavement and 
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some postholes—were more exciting to 
the young discoverer than any of his 
subsequent finds. ‘“‘Pumpelly at Anau, 
Schliemann at Troy, Evans at Knossos, 
De Morgan at Susa, Howard Carter at 
Luxor could not have been mofe 
thrilled than I that wintry night of my 
twelfth birthday. I knew now what I 
wanted to be—I would be an archae- 
ologist.” 

This readable, informally related ac- 
count of the adventures of an archaeol- 
ogist and anthropologist is filled with 
the author’s zest in pursuing the track 
of man wherever he finds the spoor, 
but his greatest interest lies in tracing 
the life and wanderings of prehistoric 
man, especially in the Near East. For 
one who shared some of the adventures 
in the Near East it is a particular 
pleasure to say here that in this book 
Henry Field shares with his readers 
“the thrill of being on the greatest 
hunt of all—THE TRACK OF MAN.” 


WS: TF. 


Picture Book of Greece 

Eternal. Greece, by REX WARNER and 
MARTIN HURLIMANN. 168 pages, 90 
figures, 1 color plate. The Studio Publi- 
cations, Inc., in association with 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York 1953 $8.50 


Of all the recent books on Greece in- 
tended for pure enjoyment, this is one 
of the more successful. It consists of 
ninety lovely photographs, exquisitely 
reproduced in gravure, and a text 
which gives an impression of Greece, 


Suggesting its flavor rather than in- 
structing. With a few exceptions in 
favor of landscape, the photographs 
are of Greek ruins and of Greek 
sculpture in museums throughout the 
world (a few acknowledged as not by 
Hirlimann). The selection of the sub- 
jects of the photographs is altogether 
praiseworthy, and one cannot but re- 
joice in the restraint which excluded 
post-Classical remains and modern in- 
habitants, subjects which, however in- 
teresting in themselves, inevitably di- 
vert attention from the eternal qualities 
of ancient Greek art. Necessarily, the 
monuments are familiar, but the pho- 
tography is decidedly original. The 
reasonable, sensible photography with 
moderate lighting, quite without start- 
ling effects of which the purchaser will 
shortly tire, insures long life to the 
book. Of the sculpture, the most un- 
usual selection is the series of fifth and 
fourth century stelae. Mt. Olympus 
under snow and the view of the 
Phaidriades from Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi are unusual and impressive. 
The arrangement of the photographs 
is by places—-Sunium, Athens, Eleusis, 
etc., ten in all; and the text follows the 
same pattern, divided into nineteen 
entries—Sunium, the building of Ath- 
ens, Festivals, the Sin of the Hero 
Hippolytus, etc. There is no reference 
from text to plates. This plan gives 
Warner an opportunity to discourse on 
a variety of subjects, with quotations 
from authorities from the Homeric 
hymnists and Pindar to Osbert Lan- 
caster and Warner himself. Many of 


his translations are original. He tells 
good stories of the early travelers and 
explorers, Byron and Lord Elgin and 
Cockerell, and states his position in 
favor of returning the Elgin marbles, 
not to custody in Greece but to their 
original positions on the Parthenon and 
the Erechtheum. He tells the whole 
story of the House of Atreus dramati- 
cally, with as gifted a touch as he uses 
for accounts of modern archaeological 
intrigues. He endeavors to raise Greek 
religion and medicine in our estimation 
and, if he is unsuccessful, at least con- 
vinces his reader that the ordinary 
knowledge of these matters is rather 
slight as a basis for the usual blanket 
condemnation. Observations on cults 
and rites at Delos and Eleusis and 
Epidaurus support this contention, as 
does a beautiful translation of the clos- 
ing lines of the Hippolytus. 

The photographs are not recent. In 
fact, all seem to be pre-war. In the case 
of the architecture, this is regrettable, 
for, although not all the recent restora- 
tions and rebuildings are important, 
they are generally in the direction of 
greater completeness and greater accu- 
racy. Since Hiirlimann’s photographs, 
the west entrance of the Parthenon has 
been relieved of the ugly arched door- 
way which appears on page 56 (com- 
pare the preceding page and the fron- 
tispiece of the book itself). The 
Mycenae gate has been improved by the 
replacement of ashlar masonry beside 
the lion inset, and on the temple at 
Corinth the stylobate blocks supporting 
the columns have been repaired. 
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As for the sculpture photographs, 
there can be no regrets, for it would be 
a poor picture book which did not 
include many works of Greek sculpture 
now concealed from public view. A tab- 
ulation made from this book would 
only emphasize what everyone knows, 
the wholesale destruction of our great 
Classical collections. However, if one 
is thinking in terms of all eternity, fif- 
teen years may seem a short interval. 
One can rejoice in this book for its de- 
lightful presentation of Greek architec- 
ture in its setting and of Greek sculp- 
ture collections as they were and may 
be again. 

DoroTHy KENT HILL 
The Walters Art Gallery 


Cultures and Contacts 


Asia and North America: Transpacific 
Contacts, edited by MARIAN W. SMITH. 
97 pages, 27 figures. The Society for 
American Archaeology, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 1953 (Memoirs of the Society for 
American Archaeology, 9) $1.50 


A collection of fourteen papers orig- 
inally presented at the meetings of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Philadelphia in De- 
cember, 1951. The papers summarize 
selected aspects of the ethnology and 
archaeology of Asia and northern 
North America. In a few cases they 
deal with the problem of cultural con- 
tacts across the Pacific. This is a most 
useful reference volume. Since it is not 
unified, it can best be reviewed by a 
brief statement of each paper’s content. 

Lauriston Ward, “Some Problems of 
Asiatic Archaeology: An Introduction.” 
Six major pan-Asiatic archaeological 


problems which are awaiting solution. 

Robert H. Dyson, Jr., ““The Archae- 
ological Evidence of Cultivated Wheat 
and Barley in Near Eastern Areas.” An 
annotated summary of current evidence 
on the earliest known cultivation and 
spread of these basic cereals. 

Bertram S. Kraus, “An Outline of 
Japan’s Prehistoric Cultures.” Review 
of proto-Jomon and Jomon horizons. 

Elizabeth E. Bacon, “Problems Re- 
lating to Delimiting the Culture Areas 
of Asia.” The division of Asia into four 
major culture areas, each subdivided. 

Richard K. Beardsley, “Hypotheses 
on Inner Asian Pastoral Nomadism and 
Its Culture Area.” The pastoral nomad- 
ism of the Asiatic steppes is seen as a 
self-contained complex which developed 
relatively recently, after the invention 
of mounted transportation. 

Albert C. Spaulding, “The Current 
Status of Aleutian Archaeology.” A 
useful, very brief statement. The Aleu- 
tians were populated from Alaska, at 
least 3000 years ago. 

Henry B. Collins, “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Dorset Culture Area.’ The 
archaeological picture in the eastern 
Arctic. Collins believes Eskimo culture 
originated in Old World Mesolithic. 

James B. Griffin, “A Preliminary 
Statement on the Pottery from Cape 
Denbigh, Alaska.” The style of an 
Alaskan coastal pottery complex adds 
force to the hypothesis of ceramic con- 
nections, via Alaska, between Asia and 
the Woodland culture area of eastern 
North America. 

Froelich Rainey, ‘The Significance of 
Recent Archaeological Discoveries in 
Inland Alaska.” Rainey differs with 
Griffin in that he doubts important 
inter-continental pottery connections 


across Bering Strait and suggests the 
Pacific as a route for such connections. 
He also believes that Eskimo culture 
derived from the Asiatic Iron Age, not 
from the Mesolithic as Collins suggests. 

Catherine McClellan, “The Inland 
Tlingit.” Ethnological evidence indicates 
that classic Tlingit culture of southeast 
Alaska developed its important features 
recently on the coast. 

Frederica de Laguna, “Some Prob- 
lems in the Relationship between Tlin- 
git Archaeology and Ethnology.” An 
ethno-historical and archaeological com- 
panion piece to McClellan’s paper. 

Viola E. Garfield, “Possibilities of 
Genetic Relationship in Northern Pa- 
cific Moiety Structures.” These struc- 
tures, where they occur, are believed 
primarily due to local developments; 
diffusion is felt of minor importance. 

George F. Carter, “Plants Across the 
Pacific.” A review of evidence concern- 
ing a series of domesticated plants 
which appear to have been cultivated 
in both the New and Old Worlds in 
pre-Columbian times. 

Gordon F. Ekholm, “‘A Possible Focus 
of Asiatic Influence in the Late Classic 
Cultures of Mesoamerica.” Twenty- 
three unusual artistic traits appear in 
late Classic Maya sites, especially at 
Palenque. They have striking analogues 
in ceremonial centers in India, Cam- 
bodia, and Java. Transpacific contacts 
are suggested. 

In summary, this volume contains a 
series of extremely useful summary pa- 
pers on a variety of archaeological and 
ethnological subjects concerning areas 
ranging from the Near East to Central 
America. 

E. Mott Davis 
University of Nebraska 
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NEW BOOKS 


Selected at the editorial offices from various sources, including 
bibliographical publications, publishers’ announcements and books 
received. Prices have not been confirmed. 

ALSCHER, LUDGER. Griechische Plastik. BandI. Monumen- 
tale Plastik und ihre Vorstufen in der griechischen Friihzeit. 159 
pages, 74 figures. Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, Berlin 
1954 ($5.00) 


ALTHIN, C. A. The Chronology of the Stone Age Settlement 
of Scania, Sweden. 1: The Mesolithic Settlement. 323 pages, 
30 figures, 53 plates. Lund University Historical Museum, Lund 
1954 (Acta Archaeologica Lundensia, Ser. in 4°, No. 1) 


Anthemon. Scritti di archeologia e di antichita classiche in 
onore di Carlo Anti. xvi, 378 pages, 52 plates. Sansoni, Flor- 
ence 1955 98000 lire 


Archaeologia Iugoslavica, Volume I. Yearly review of the 
Archaeological Society of Yugoslavia (M1oprRAG Grsic, Editor- 
in-Chief). 137 pages. Societas Archaeologica Iugoslaviae, Bel- 
grade 1954 


BARTHELEMY, D., O.P., and J. T. MILIK. Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert I. Qumran Cave I. With contributions by R. 
DE Vaux, O.P., H. J. PLENDERLEITH, G. M. CrowFoor and G. L. 
HaRDING. 178 pages, 10 text figures, 37 collotype plates. Ox- 
ford University Press, London 1955 63s. 


BARTOCCINI, RENATO. Le pitture etrusche di Tarquinia. 12 
pages, 24 color plates. Aldo Martello, Milan 1955 1000 lire 


BECATTI, GIOVANNI. Oreficerie antiche dalle minoiche alle bar- 
bariche. 260 pages, 177 plates (2 in color). Libreria dello Stato, 
Rome 1955 10,000 lire 


CALEY, EARLE R. Chemical Composition of Parthian Coins. 
v, 104 pages, 52 tables, 3 plates. American Numismatic Society, 
New York 1955 (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 
129) $2.50 


CorDER, PHILIP, editor. The Roman Town and Villa at Great 
Casterton, Rutland: Second Interim Report, 1951-53. iv, 47 pages, 
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